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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Russta has rejected the modifications proposed by the Porte in the 
Vienna note, and appears to have signified her rejection in a man- 
ner which shows how little the Czar is inclined to facilitate a re- 
conciliation ; bui it would appear that diplomacy has not yet ex- 
hausted either its resources or its hopes. 

The Emperor Nicholas is credibly reported to have rejected the 
modifications on the very ground that they were Enns by 
Turkey, one of the principals in the dispute. But this arrogant 
demeanour is accompanied by the specious concession of an offer 
to evacuate the Principalities so soon as the Sultan shall have 
affixed his signature to the note as it was originally concocted. 
This again calls into activity the Vienna Conference; and 
it is intimated by a journal which has hitherto been particularly 
well-informed as to the intentions of the French Government, 
if not also of our own, that Turkey is to be urged to sign the un- 
altered document ; the advice to that effect being accompanied by 
an important qualification. It is admitted that the modilications 
proposed by Turkey are not contrary to the meaning and spirit of 
the note, and an assurance to that effect from the Four Powers 
will both secure the correct interpretation of the note in the Turk- 
ish sense, and will practically afford a guarantee by the Four 
Powers and against any pretensions on the part of Russia incom- 
patible with that interpretation. This places the negotiations in a 
very peculiar position. Russia could scarcely object, and it is pos- 
sible that Turkey may regard that species of judicial interpreta- 
tion—a quasi anticipative judgment at common law by a supreme 
European court pronounced upon its own statute—as suflicient to 
render the original draught harmless. Certainly it appears to bea 
very cumbrous way of effecting what might have been accomplished 
by much more simple and direct means. It isnow admitted that it 
would have been better if the Conference had consulted the represent- 
ative of Turkey; and the progress of the negotiations appears to us 
to show, that, to use the very mildest expression, the mediation 
has been carried out in a very imperfect manner. By permitting 





the draught to appear as a finished document, without having | 
ascertained the sentiments of the two principals upon it, and then | 


by virtually placing in communication with each other those prin- 
cipals, whom it was most important to keep apart, the mediation 
has failed in its first attempt, and has rendered the instrument of 
reconcilement the provocative of a new altercation. To admit that 
the Turkish modifications are reasonable, is to admit that the text 
of the note requires emendation; and how much better would it 
have been to use the lights derived from Constantinople for the 
urpose of rendering that text as complete as possible, instead of 
ling back upon a makeshift arrangement, which calls upon the 


Porte to sign an equivocal text, and accompanies that text by an | 


explanatory rider ? 


he acts of Russia continue to be as equivocal as the business | 


of the Allies is clear. Russia pursues her military advances, and 
has just added to the amount of her soldiery in the Principalities ; 
where the Turkish preparations are zealous and extensive, but ap- 
parently little ealoulated, in resources or skill, to meet the mili- 
tary completeness of Russia. And the Emperor is making a move 
to confer with the young Emperor of Austria, for the purpose, it 
1s supposed, of “talking him over,” while the Four Powers are 
still amused with negotiations and compromises. The duty of the 
Allies was laid down with perfect distinctness in Lord Clarendon’s 
answer to Count Nesselrode. Nothing that has occurred since he 
penned that able despatch renders Russia less in the wrong than 
she was when she first entered the Principalities, nor Turkey less 
in the right. In the present controversy, Russia, indeed, has no 
rights. If she ever had any, on the minor subjects of the Ortho- 
dox Greeks or the Holy Places, Lord Clarendon shows that those 
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rights were satisfied before ¢/is dispute began. She is not only 
wrong, but more wrong than she was at first, since she has more 
soldiers in the Principalities, and has so far perpetrated more in- 
vasion. If England had any duty in the spring, to support her 
ally or maintain public law, she has the same duty in the autumn. 
If there was yor necessity to advance the joint fleet to Besika 
Bay, it could only be for the purpose of counterbalancing war by 
means of war; and that necessity has not departed, nor diminished, 
but increased. 

There may be, there are among us, those who deny the duty and 
policy of interference altogether ; contending that Turkey is des- 
tined to fall, and must fall—that Russia is destined to occupy 
Constantinople, and must be suffered to accomplish her march. But 
if that policy could be sustained on general grounds, it is late in 
the day to urge it now in this particulardispute. If'Turkey could 
lay her case before a court of = she might well show that Eng- 
land and France, who tied her hands at the commencement, cannot 
now back out of the alliance into which they drew her, leaving her 
in a worse position than if they had never interfered. But nations 
cannot be brought before courts of law; and hence the efforts of 
the Four Powers to avoid the insolent disruption of an empire, and 
the warfare of a continent, by compromising a felony. 

The cholera appears certainly to have made its lodgment in this 
country; the number of the cases at Newcastle and at Gateshead, 
with the character of the cases at Liverpool, in Southwark and 
Bermondsey, marking the difference between the scattered in- 
stances which have appeared much earlier in the year, and the 
commencement of a real endemic. The actual outbreak has been 
accompanied by the corresponding outbreak of anxiety to make 

reparations for counteracting the disease by sanitary measures. 

he newspapers now teem with reports minutely describing the 
loathsome decay, overcrowding, filth, and established nuisances, 
which characterize the spots where the disease has established it- 
self; the Town-Council of Neweastle has at last passed regulations 
under the Common Lodginghouses Act; and a good deal of zeal 
is perceptible in the places attacked. The special steps are taken 
for the occasion ; officers of the Board of Health acquire a sudden 
popularity ; house-to-house visitations are adopted; and druggists’ 
shops are kept open all night for gratuitous dispensing. It ap- 
pears to be the fact, however, that notwithstanding this resort to 
a tardy activity and a genuine solicitude to do what is necessary, 
there is considerably less of that unreasoning alarm which aggra- 
| vated the disorder on previous visitations. 

The season has of course to bear its portion of the credit of pro- 
| ducing the malady. The extension of endemic disease this year is 
| remarkable. From the West Indies, by New Orleans, to Arch- 
| angel, and South again to India, there are deadly visitations; be- 
| sides that low range of health which has unquestionably existed 
| in our own country beyond the extent indicated in the register 
| by actual mortality. 











| 








An intimation has been thrown out, that the return of Lord 
| Elgin to this country, whether he resume his government in Ca- 
| nada or not, is likely to lead to an important modification of the 
British Provinces in North America; that the union having 

roved so successful between the two Provinces of Canada, it is to 

e extended by a union of all the Provinces—not a federative, but 
a legislative union. The idea was distinctly developed in Lord 
Durham's famous Report; it was advocated, long ago, by Mr. 
Roebuck ; it is popular among many of the more intelligent colo- 
nists, and is likely enough to have certain conveniences in prac- 
tice. So much, however, would depend upon the nature of the 
union, that we must see the plan before we can pronounce it de- 
sirable or otherwise. 
| Of one thing we are sure, that if it be framed with any special 
object of “giving a practical denial to the Republican boast that 
‘ Monarchy cannot exist on the continent of North America,” it will 
not answer. Monarchy has perhaps better chances on the St. 
Lawrence than in some other parts of the world where it now 
seems to ride triumphant; but every public measure must be de- 
signed for its own practical and beneticial working, and not to 
deny or embody “ boasts.” Nor could this union properly origi- 
nate with England: if the Colonies wish it, England can sanction 
and aid its accomplishment; but if it were to be an official edict, 
it might share the fate of an edict not dissimilar, and not wel- 
comed, in Australia. 





Beyond the special activity devoted in the Foreign Office to tlie 
Turco-Russian difficulties, or in the Home Office to the cholera, 
the ceaseless activities of the country do not exhibit any special 
| or striking evidences this week. Administration is seasonably 
| represented by the tour of Mr. Gladstone to ancestral regions in 
Scotland, and the addition to his honours by the presentation of 
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civic “ freedoms.” The Opposition is represented by the poli- 
tical silence of Mr. Disraeli, in the midst of his Royal Buck corps. 
Trade, by the raising of the Bank of England’s rate of discount to 
4} per cent ; a move which everybody expected. Our inventive 
mechanics, by the burning of Scott Russell's factory, with the mo- 
del of the greatest ship, at Millwall. Some manifestations are of 
a more painful character. The attempted suicide of an aged 
voter at Barnstaple, detected in corruption and perjury, shows 
that natural feelings _ still survive in the electoral breast, if | 
the system would give them fair play. And the lengthened in- 

quiry into Birmingham Gaol and its management discloses the 

continuance of illegal and tyrannical practices which were sup- | 
posed to belong to an obsolete system—still continuing in a town 

which boasts of being in advance of the age, and has especially | 
been the scene of reformatory experiments as successful as they | 
were creditable. Prisoners had been tortured under the Go- | 
vernor’s orders, and the register had been softened by an assisting 

surgeon; but the “ Visiting Justices” had left the practices to be- 

come notorious, and to be arrested only by a Government Commis- | 
sion of inquiry ! 


Che Cantt. 
No news comes from Balmoral, except the ordinary incidents of life in | 
that region of field sport. Prince Albert has been out deer-stalking ; and 
the Queen has been present with him at the driving of the woods of | 
Abergeldie for deer, and at the “leistering” for salmon in the Dee. 
The Duchess of Kent, as usual, has been a frequent visitor at her daugh- 
ter’s castle. 
The Duchess of Cambridge and the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess | 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz have been visiting at Taymouth Castle, the seat 
of the Marquis of Breadalbane. 


Che Petropolis. 


The Convocation of the Clergy for the Province of Canterbury was 
formally prorogued on Saturday last, to Friday the 28th October, by Dr. | 
Twiss, the special commissioner of the Archbishop of Canterbury. | 

At a Court of Directors in the East India House, on Wednesday, the 
appointment of Mr. James Thomason, at present Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces, as Governor of Madras, and of Lord Elphin- 
stone as Governor of Bombay, was formally made. 

The School of Design, with all its apparatus, is now removed from 
Somerset House to Marlborough House, there to form part of the Central 
School of the Department of Science and Art. The elementary instruc- 
tion formerly given at Somerset House will now be afforded in the dis- 
trict schools, 

There was a grand Teetotal féte at the Surrey Zodlogical Gardens on 
Monday. The Teetotallers mustered in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and went 
thence in procession, headed by the juvenile professors and accompanied 
by music, to the gardens. 


The medical officer of the City Court of Sewers has reported to that 
body upon the state of nuisances connected with the altered system 
of slaughtering in Newgate Market. From this we learn, that the 
slaughterers who have been driven out of their cellar slaughterhouses in 
the City, have become sharers in the registered slaughterhouses in New- 
gate Market ; so that these have assumed the character of public slaughter- 
houses, ‘There are twenty such places, and no fewer than 141,800 ani- 
mals are annually slaughtered there. ‘This is a great nuisance to Pater- 
noster Row. The medical officer recommends new regulations with a 
view to prevent the use of slaughterhouses except by their owners, 
and to put an end to the removal of offal at any hour of the day. Asa 
justification of any strictness, the Court is referred to the fact that 
Asiatic cholera has broken out at Newcastle in an epidemic form. Ata 
meeting of the Court on Wednesday, this report was referred to the Com- 
mittee for General Purposes, with the view of carrying out its recom- 
mendations. 

The Holborn Board of Guardians have found that the provisions of the | 
Nuisances-Removal and Diseases-Prevention Act are inadequate to sup- 
press all the nuisances brought under their notice. They have applied, 
therefore, to the Poor-law Board for direction ; and have received the 
following reply, signed “ Courtenay, Secretary.” 

“Tam directed to state, that the Board have had the subject of the re- 
presentations made to them under their consideration; and are of opinion 
that the Guardians have no power or authority which will enable them to 
remedy the evils referred to, except as arising under the statute 2d and 3d of 
Victoria, c. 71, s. 41, or the Nuisances-Removal Acts, 11th and 12th Vic- 
toria, c. 123, and 12th and 13th Victoria, ce. 111. The first of these statutes 
gives a remedy against the occupiers of any house which is duly certified to 
be in such a filthy and unwholesome condition that the health of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood is thereby affected or endangered: but, in cases 
where the occupiers of the premises are very poor, the remedy would pro- 
bably be of very little avail to the Guardians. If, however, complaints are 
made to the Guardians by two or more householders, or certificates laid 
before them by the medical or relieving-officers as to the filthy and un- 
wholesome conditicn of the premises, in conformity with the provisions of 
the two latter statutes, which admit of proceedings being taken against the 
owners as well as the occupiers, the Board see no reason why a remedy may 
not be obtained, so far as to place the premises in a good state, by abating 
the nuisances referred to,” 

The ratepayers of the parish of Lambeth, assembled in Vestry, have 
resolved to purchase thirty acres of land at Wandsworth to form a paro- 
chial cemetery ; they are to pay 300/. an acre for it. 











The “ strong” shoemakers have struck for an advance of 10 per cent. 
Shops have been watched by “ piquets” to intercept any supply of labour 
at the old rate. 

It is said that the Metropolitan Police are again agitated on the wages 
question, so many of the provincial constables having obtained an ad- 
vance. 





An assault on a woman, terminating fatally—unusually brutal even in 
these days—has been perpetrated at Shepherd’s Bush. The husband of the 
woman, James Hays, a brickmaker, was charged with the crime in the Ham- 





mersmith Court, on Monday. From the evidence it would appear, that Hays, 
his wife, and two men named Taylor and George, were in Shepherd’s 
Bush market between eleven and twelve o'clock last Saturda night, 
Hays had left his wife to live with another woman, but he allowed her some 
money weekly, and to obtain this she was following him. He replied to her 
demand with blows. Taylor saw Hays beat his wife with his fists, and when 
she sought refuge behind Taylor, that person told her to get from behind him, 
lest her husband might think he was harbouring her. Mrs. Hays ran through 


| the market, her brutal husband running after and kicking at her, and loudly 


threatening that he would “do for her” that night. Here we lose sight of 
the brute and his victim for a moment. But Serle, a Policeman, deposed, 
that about one o’clock, he heard a noise which seemed to come from the 
ground newly dug out for the foundations of some houses, close by the 
market. He went to the spot, and found Hays standing there, pale, trem. 
bling, and much stupified. Serle ordered him to move on: at first he would 
not move, but stood there sighing and shivering. At length he went 
away. [The body of his wife, concealed from Serle by the fog, lay close by.] 
Next morning, soon after six, a Policeman, directed by some women to the 
spot, found Mrs. Hays lying in a hole, apparently lifeless. On being turned 
over she managed to open one of her eyes—that was all. She was taken to 
the station in Brook Green; thence, later, to the house of her brother-in. 
law, where she died. She had been kicked and beaten very much. Hays 
was remanded for a week. 

An inquest was held on the body of Mrs. Hays, on Wednesday ; the eyi- 
dence given in the Police Court was repeated ; and the cnqaet was adjourned, 
The two men, George and Taylor, who did not protect Mrs. Hays from her 
husband, gave as an excuse that they feared the hundred Irish within a 
stone’s-throw. Mr. Brent, the Coroner, warmly expressed himself on the 
subject. 

A man has been robbed at night, near Smithfield, by two women; who 
accosted him, hustled him, knocked him down, kicked him, and rifled his 
pockets, leaving him insensible. These savage highwaywomen have been 
captured, examined before Alderman Wire, and committed for trial. 

‘Two men, Lee and Buck, have been committed by the Worship Street Ma- 

istrate on a charge of burglary and assault. Mrs. Bastable was alone in a 
eas at Hackney ; being unwell, she had laid down on her bed in the 
afternoon ; she was roused by two men entering the room. They fled, but 
she seized both of them in the passage ; they struck her, got outside, and 
made off ; but Mrs. Bastable pursued and raised an alarm : she herself seized 
Lee, and Buck was stopped by other persons. Altogether, Mrs. Bastable ex- 
hibited extraordinary courage and endurance. 

Mr. James Taylor, an elderly man, owner of a good many houses at Hack- 
ney, has been sent to prison for six weeks, by the Worship Street Magistrate, 
for assaulting Mrs. Manning. He owed some money to her husband ; she 
asked him for it in the streets : he had been drinking—his “ custom of an 
afternoon ’’—and he replied by striking her on the head with a thick stick, 
inflicting a severe wound, and rendering her senseless for a time. He was 
disagreeably surprised when he heard that he was not to escape with a fine, 

Charles Wheeler has been sent to prison by Sir Peter Laurie for a petty 
robbery which might have produced fatal consequences—stealing a portion 
of a gas-pipe from a public-house taproom. The landlord found the room 
full of gas : fortunately, no one entered with a light. Many publicans have 
suffered from similar depredations, but they could not recognize Wheeler as 
the thief. 


An inquest has been held at the workhouse of St. George the — 
Southwark, on John Hickie, a man who died from Asiatic cholera. Hickie 


' lived in a place near Friar Street, Blackfriars Road; a district notorious for 


its trade nuisances—premises occupied by bone-boilers or catgut-makers, and 
knackers’ yards. The air is fetid with the odours arising from the collected 
tons of bones, or from operations upon them. Numbers of poor persons live 
in streets and alleys of a miserable kind, where the drainage is deficient or 
wanting altogether. Hickie lived in a small house under an extensive bone- 
warehouse, and above and around him were all the elements for generatin 
disease. An officer from the Queen’s Bench Prison complained of the sue 
ferings of the prisoners from the foul smells proceeding from the Friar Street 
district. The Jury returned this verdict—* That the deceased died from 
Asiatic cholera, induced by the unwholesome trades carried on in the neigh- 
bourhood; that it is the opinion of the Jury that the Board of Guardians 
ought to be invested with the authority they formerly held under the Board 
of Health in such matters, and that that power should be continuous,” 

A Guardian said, that on the previous evening a special meeting of the 
Board of Guardians had been held, when it was determined to use all means 
in their power to obtain a remedy for these evils. The following resolution 


| had been adopted—* That the relieving-oflicers shall get all the information 


they can by house-to-house visitation, that the Board may make a strong 
appeal to the Board of Health for powers to suppress these nuisances,” 

An inquest has been held at Guy’s Hospital on William Jenner, a fireman 
in the service of the Brighton Railway Company, who suffered by a collision 
near New Cross on the 27th August. It appears that he was on an engine 
attached to a coal-train which was proceeding along the branch from ~— 
ford Wharf to New Cross—a line used merely for coal and luggage. By 
some error or mismanagement, a danger-signal was not exhibited at New 
Cross, though the branch was obstructed by a train of empty carriages. 
When the driver of the coal-train was warned by a man, there was not time 
to stop the train; Beardman, the driver, told Jenner to —_ off, and he 
leaped off himself; but Jenner remained on the engine, and his leg and 
thigh were fractured. From the evidence it seemed probable that a man 
had turned off a danger-signal under a misapprehension; this man was 3 
locum-tenens for the ordinary signal-man, who was busy with an engine, 
he having incompatible duties to perform. The Jury pronounced the death 
“ Accidental,”’ but blamed the Company for the defective arrangements. 
It was stated that the Company had now ordered that a signal-man should 
be specially appointed to attend to the signal on the branch line. 

The inquest on the sufferers by the fall of the house in the Strand com- 
menced on Saturday. Mr. George Rowe, the clerk of the works, died in the 
hospital early on that morning. Surgeons described the appearance of the 
bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Thompson and George Dunne the shopman; the 
bruises and abrasions were trifling, and death had evidently resulted from 
suffocation. Policeman Goodsell witnessed the fall of the building from the 
opposite side of the Strand: he was looking at the house, heard a crack, and 
ia half a minute the house was a heap of ruins. ; 

Eliza Stanhouse, a girl of eighteen, servant to Mr. Thompson, detailed her 
own narrow escape from death. “I was in the kitchen of the house at the 
time. I heard a slight crack. It seemed to proceed from just where I was 
standing, close by the pavement. I at once threw myself down into the 
vault in front, which goes down under the street by four steps from the 
kitchen. I felt considerably alarmed when I heard the crack, because we 
had been saying for the last three or four days that the house was not safe. 
So, when I heard the crack, I thought directly, ‘ That is the house going 5 
and I threw myself down into the vault. As soon as I recovered and st 
upon my feet, I heard a noise like thunder. It was perfectly dark, an I 
could see nothing. None of the ruins fell upon me, but they blocked up the 
entrance to the vault, and made the place completely dark. I was about ap 
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hour 4 
been in 

ting in the st 
i say that I had put the gas out, because a beam had fallen down 
had broken the gas-pipe, and I was being suffocated with the escape of 
and the rubbish. I got upon a box, and, as I knew the position of the 
meter, 1 reached it and turned off the gas. About un hour after 
that I made some one hear me, and the ple called down to me.” 
A few minutes before the house fell, she saw 

Jour, dressing; Mr. Thompson was in the back-shop; and Dunne was 
cleaning @ fanlight over the door. She said they had thought the house to 
be in a dangerous state, especially since the preceding Tuesday—“ everybody 
who came into the house said it was not safe.” 

Shrimplin, a carpenter, described how the wall of the house was shored 
up. The wall was fifty feet high; some of the shores touched it at thirty 
feet, others at thirty-six feet. The wall was “tender”—old, with little 


and 


rs. Thompson in the back- | 


strength in the mortar. He was at work under the wall; Mr. Rowe was | 


hard by; they heard a crack, and saw the wall falling out about twelve feet 
from the 


top. Witness and Mr. Rowe ran from the wall, but Mr. Rowe | 


stumbled and fell. In one or two places a trench had been dug below the | 


foundation of the house. On Tuesday part of a low wall at the rear had 


fallen, but it was not connected with the house itself. He didn’t know that | 


the holes weakened the house, but “they wouldn't do it no good’’: Mr. 
Rowe directed the excavations to be made. Three days before, the wall of 
No. 184 was tried with a plumb-line: it was only an inch or two out of the 
upright ; and Mr. Rowe, who was a man of great experience, said there was 
no danger. Mr. Bush, a builder who had been consulted by Mr. Thompson about 
taking down the party-wall, believed that the house had not been sufficiently 
supported, both inside and out. He thought the cause of the accident had 
been the giving way of the floors and the lower part of the wall failing and 
bulging out ; which it would do on account of the shores resting only against 
the upper part. Had there been shores under the timber joists below, he 
did not think the accident would have happened. As it was, for want of 
support the wall bulged out below the point where the raking shores sup- 
ported it, and came down, and of course the upper part followed it. 

Mr. Henderson, a photographic artist who occupied a portion of the upper 
part of the house, deposed that he had removed his property and had ceased 
to sleep in the place for three months past, because he believed it insecure. 
Persons had complained of the strange vibration in the house. On Tuesday 
he noticed a large crack in the angle formed by the front and the party 
wall: Mr. Thompson said there was no danger, 

The inquiry was adjourned till next Monday, apparently that surveyors 
unconnected with the building operations in the Strand might examine into 
the causes of the accident. 

Since the disaster in the Strand the district surveyors have been on the 

ui vive, and not without cause. It has been deemed necessary to shore up 

ouses in St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, in Fleet Street, and in Long 
Acre. Holywell Street has beea closed to vehicles; the extra traftic last 
week seems to have gone far to shake down some of the crazy houses. 

About one o’clock last Saturday morning, a fire broke out at Millwall, 
Poplar, which consumed property valued at upwards of 100,000/. It origi- 
nated in the iron steam-ship manufactory of Messrs. J. Scott Russell and 
Co.; and a large portion of the buildings in the yards was swept away. 
Stacks of timber were consumed; and two large ships, one just ready to be 
launched, were damaged. From Russell's yard the flames extended to the 
steam-engine factory of Messrs. Napier, and a very extensive timber-building 
was burnt: the firemen then arrested the havoc. One side of Russell's yard 
escaped, and thus the large body of workmen will not be thrown entirely 
idle. Messrs. Russell and Co. were insured in the Sun, Atlas, Globe, Pheenix, 
and West of England offices, for 90,0007. From the way in which the Isle 
of Dogs extends Southwards, the firemen were at first at fault, and hastened 
to Deptford ; whence they had to return to London Bridge to cross the river. 
A floating engine worked by steam was brought into operation at this fire : 
it threw immense volumes of water, and was of great service. Unfortunately, 
this engine is not navigated by steam, and a considerable time elapsed before 
it reached the ground. Messrs. Russell and Co.’s premises contained very 
costly machines, and patterns and models the results of many years of 
thought, skill, and labour ; these the fire swept away or rendered valucless, 





Che Provinces. 

The British Association, which opened its session at Hull last week, con- 
tinued its business proceedings in sections, with unabated vigour till Wed- 
nesday, 

Among the more generally interesting papers read, were those relating 
. railways, railway accidents, the condition of Ireland, and gold in Great 

ritain. 

Dr. Scoresby read a paper on railway signals; propounding a plan for the 
prevention of collisions. It consisted of an elaborate system of distinct tele- 
graphic stations, every four or five miles, which should announce that the 
line was clear, or blocked up, as the case might be; no train being allowed to 
pass unless the proximate telegraph stated that the line was clear. Of 
course this would lessen the speed. Enlarging on this point, Dr. Scoresby 
described the public at large as a very unreasonable public. It wants to 
travel safely—which is right enough ; it wishes to ered punctually—which 
isnatural too, when punctuality can be obtained ; but the public wants to go 
not only safely and punctually but fast, and not only fast but as fast as 
possible ; and these things are not compatible. 

r. Dixon, civil engineer, defended railway directors, and declared 
punctuality to be impossible. Mr. Croskill thought rain and wind should be 
taken into account in fixing time-tables. Mr. Neison pointed out the small 
number of preventible deaths caused by collisions, and the lurge number 
caused by individual carelessness, Mr. Fairbairn showed how the iron of 
the rolling stock is deteriorated, and referred many accidents to this source. 
Mr. Oldham suggested the registration and regular inspection of all loco- 
motives by Government, 

The Reverend F. F. Statham set forth a plan for stopping trains by 
means of fans or wings; but it was shown by the engineers to be im- 
practicable. 

On a subsequent occasion, Mr. Neison gave an analytical view of rail- 
Way accidents in this country and on the Continent, for the twelve years 
ending with 1852. 

‘In the period of 1840-'51, the number of railway passengers was 
478,488,607 ; of whom 237 were killed and 1416 injured ; showing a ratio 
of 1 killed in 2,018,939, and 1 injured in 337,916. Of engine-drivers, stokers, 
and guards, the number killed was 275, and the injured 274, out of 40,486 ; 
showing a ratio of 1 killed in 177, and 1 injured in 148. Number of porters 
and other servants, 359,683, of whom 683 were killed, and 343 injured; the 
oon being 1 killed in 527, and linjured in 1058. During the years 1844-’51, 
piott, 469,484 miles have been travelled by passengers, and 176 deaths have 
kien through accidents from all causes. Hence, one passenger has been 

ed for every 40,025,395 miles travelled. Supposing a person to be al- 
Ways in motion on a railway, and travelling at an average speed of twenty 
Per hour including stoppages, he would travel 175,200 miles yearly, 


ur and a half in the vault altogether before I was got out. After I had | and he must constantly travel 228 years to be killed by accidents from all 
about half an hour, the rubbish was removed from the top of the | 
reet, and I managed to make myself heard. But before that, | cidents from all causes under the control of the companies is 490 years; and 


causes. The period for which he must constantly travel to be killed by ac- 


he must be constantly travelling 426 years to be killed by accidents from 
causes beyond the control of companies: but if the person is supposed to 
travel twelve hours only per diem for each of the 365 days in the year, then 
in 456 years he will be killed by accidents from all causes; in 980 years he 
will be killed by accidents from causes under the control of companies ; and 
in 852 years he will be killed by accidents from causes beyond the control of 
companies, Of the 237 passengers killed in the period 1840-’51, 103 were 
killed by causes beyond, and 134 by causes under, the control of the com- 
panies. Of the 1416 persons injured, 188 were injured by causes beyond, 
and 1228 from causes under the control of the companies.” 

Mr. Neison says that it is an error to suppose that the third-class passen- 
gers suffer the most severely by accidents; he affirms that the greatest por- 
tion of accidents fell upon first-class passengers. He showed that there is a 
diminution of deaths on railways, and a gradual improvement in the railway 
system. Deaths from causes beyond the control of the companies have long 
been the majority, 

The tendency, says Mr. Neison, of accidents which may be considered to 
arise from details of management is to inflict bodily injury rather than occa- 
sion death ; for out of every 100 injuries about 11 deaths happen, while 
among the accidents due to causes within the influence of the passengers 
themselves, for every 100 injuries 55 deaths take place. In the period 
1840-’3, the deaths from causes under the control of the companies was 
62.50 per cent of all the deaths; in 1844-'47 they were 51.56 per cent; and 
in 1848-51 only 43.16 per cent : so that it was evident that the class of ac- 
cidents under the control of the several companies was decreasing in relation 
to the total accidents in a most satisfactory and very rapid manner. 

Referring to the German railways, Mr. Neison gave the following results 
for the years 1848, 1849, and 1850,—length of railways open, 8480 miles 
(English) ; number of passengers, 51,713,297; number of miles travelled, 
1,156,436,890. During this period ouly one passenger was killed, and 14 
injured ; 53 railway employés were killed, and 88 injured. 

Mr. Locke read a paper, in continuation of that of last year, on the condi- 
tion of Ireland. He out how the exodus rose gradually from 1840 to 
1851; then attained its greatest number, 254,537; and had since steadily 
declined. This decrease of the number of emigrants he referred to three re- 
parative agencies,—first, the decrease of pauperism concurrent with the ge- 
neral diffusion of employment; secondly, the establishment of civil and 
social order, evidenced by the decrease of crime; thirdly, the increasing sol- 
vency of the landed proprietary, concurrent with the improvement of agri- 
culture. The number of paupers in the workhouses has decreased from 
86,303 in 1851 to 50,938 in 1853; and the average rates are now estimated 
at no more than ls, 8¢. in the pound. These effects are mainly referred to 
the admirable industrial system now adopted in the Irish workhouses, and 
to the increased demand for labour. Crime has also diminished in quantity 
and quality; and the assizes of Tipperary, which were wont to occupy ten 
days, are now completed in five hours. The third reparative agency, the 
increased solvency of the landed proprietary, introduced the Eneumbered 
Estates Court. A return made last April showed the number of cases trans- 
ferred from Chancery to the court to be no less than 974; of which number 
19 have been more than forty years and 135 more than twenty years in 
Chancery, and, probably, would have remained there for a score of years 
longer but for this intervention. From the 3lst of October 1549 to the end 
of July 1853, 2878 petitions have been presented, 654 being from the owners 
themselves. The Commissioners have sold 1,691,000 acres, or one-twelfth 
of the area of Ireland, estimated by the Ordnance survey at 20,316,979 acres 
exclusive of water. The total produce of the sales is 10,429,893/. 5s. 1d, 
within 1,000,000/. of the total annual valuation of the country. (The total 
annual valuation of Ireland, made for Poor-law purposes, is 11,672,413/.) 
Deducting one-ninth, which is about the proportion allowed to encum- 
brancers who became purchasers, it would appear that nine millions and a 
quarter have been reproductively invested: 1081 encumbered owners have 
been replaced by 4213 solvent purchasers; thus quadrupling the number of 
proprietors in a country throughout a great part of which there have been 
no resident gentry. Up to the 3lst July last year the proportion was only 
treble. Of these purchasers—2718, or two-thirds of the whole number, are 
small capitalists or farmers, none of whose purchases exceeded 2000/., thus 
aiding in the formation of a middle class, so indispensable to civil security 
and social prosperity in Ireland, English and Scotch have invested in every 
= of the country, except the Northern counties of Sligo, Armagh, and 

ondonderry. The number of English purchasers is 181, a twenty-third of 
the whole number. The amount of their investment, 1,779,608. 12s, Gu. 
or one-sixth of the total produce of the sales; the quantity purchased 
£96,936 acres, or upwards of two-sevenths of the total acreage sold. Up t 
the same date last year the comparative proportions were respectively, as t 
number, 1-25th; as to amount, 1-10th; ae | as to quantity sold, somewhat 
under 2-7ths. Still, though British purchasers are steadily on the increase, 
the number is too small to awaken the jealousy of invidious objectors; 
while the very large amount invested justified the expectation of further 
accessions of capital to develop those ample resources now brought into the 
market. 

Making especial reference to Connaught, Mr. Locke expressly says tlat 
the improvement of the Western Highlands of Lreland will have been brought 
about by British capital and British emigration. 

Mr. J. Calvert read a paper on the production .of gold in the British I:- 
lands; stating that, from his own exploration, from researches in var 
works, and from communications made to him, he believed gold is to be 
found in forty counties in these islands, and over an area of 500 square mi! 
The yearly produce of gold in the United Kingdom is 5000/, ; and he ex- 
pressed an opinion that this might be largely increased. The largest known 
nuggets were one of 3 pounds trom Lanarkshire, and others of 2) pound 
from Lanarkshire and Wicklow. Mr, Calvert considered the clay-slate for- 
mations of Canada would soon be discovered to be a vast gold-field, 

Mr. Nicolay read a paper on the importance of certain places in the 
Pacific with reference to great circle routes across the ocean. Some of 
the statistics of distances are interesting. 

In the Pacific route to Australia vid the Isthmus of Panama, the distances 
appear to be, from Land's End to Panama, 4369 geographical miles; from 
Panama to Sydney, 7680 miles ; making altogether 12,049 miles. But from 
the Land’s End to Hobart Town, vid the Cape of Good Hope, is only 11,209 
miles—849 miles shorter. The facilities afforded on the route from Panama 
are, however, great. ‘The Galapagos Islands, where the existence of coal is 
reported, afford a refuge from the horrible climate of the Isthmus, and tley 
offer every advantage for a dépét. The steam company formed for the pur- 
pose of effecting communication by this route proposes Tahiti as the inter- 
mediate dépdt ; but Tahiti lies far out of the shortest track, and is dangerous 
of access from the East. Easter Island lies nearest the direct line, and if its 
harbour be sutticieut, is well suited in other respects. TheSandwich I-lauds 

resent themselves as the most important insular position in the Nort! 
Pacific. They are distant, respectively, from Vancouver's Island, 2293 
miles; St. Francisco, 2083; Central America, 4023; Callao, 5060; Vul- 
paraiso, 5905; Jupan, 3853; Chusan, 4301; Singapore, 5832; Sidney, 45 ; 
Auckland, 3817, The conclusions come to by Mr. Nicolay are, that what is 
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now called the overland route to China ought to be the most rapid, until one 
is opened across North America. That by the Cape has the next preference ; 
while the advantages of that by Panama are almost exclusively confined to 
the Southern States of the Union and the West Indies ; and with respect to 
them, it will be superseded by the overland route. 

After a good deal of debating, on the relative merits of Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Dublin, Gloucester, and Brighton, it was resolved, with unanimity, 
that the Association should meet at Liverpool in 1855. 
Harrowby was elected President for that year ; and Colonel Sabine was 
appointed to the office of General Secretary, vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Royle. 

A general meeting, on Wednesday, brought the formal proceedings to 
anend. It appears that the visit to Hull has been most successful. The 
returns, up to three o’clock on Wednesday, showed that there had been 
ge 141 old life members, 13 new life members, 59 old annual mem- 

rs, 58 new annual members, 368 associates, 236 ladies, and 6 foreign- 
ers ; making a total of 881. The amount paid by these members and as- 
sociates was 904/., and 22/. had been received for books. 

The excursions took place on Thursday. One party went to visit Lord 
Londesborough at Grimstone Park ; another to Beverley, where there is 
a fine minster and Mr. Croskill’s manufactory ; a third to Flamborough 
Head ; and a fourth to Lord Yarborough’s at Brocklesby, to Grimsby, 
and Thornton Abbey. 





The continued investigation at Barnstaple has fully established the 

uilt of the agents and voters of the Derby candidates in 1852, Mr. 

remridge and Sir Walter Fraser. A wholesale system of buying votes 
at six pounds a piece, specimens of which we gave last week, has been 
anatomized. Nor has the inquiry been without an attendant tragedy. 
A family named Gaydon are much implicated. One of them, an old man 
of eighty, a freeman, attempted to cut his throat. It was proved that he 
had taken a bribe, whereas he swore before the Election Committee of 
the House of Commons that he had not. The inquiry was expected to 
terminate on Friday. 

A correspondent draws our attention to the disgraceful scenes which 
occurred at the last clection of Town and Harbour Trustees at White- 
haven. For many years there has been a rancorous contest going on 
between the Earl of Lonsdale and the inhabitants of Whitehaven. The 
bone of contention is the choice of the Town and Harbour Board of 
twenty-one Trustees; one-third of whom are nominated by the lord of 
the manor, Lord Lonsdale, and the other two-thirds by masters and 
owners of vessels belonging to the port, and the inhabitants of the town 
who deal in merchandise liable to harbour-dues. In order to carry 


their candidates, “ the Castle,” or Lonsdale party, originated in 1832 a | 


— of manufacturing votes, by selling and buying with the lowest 
characters, herrings, pr other goods, subject to dues. This plan has been 
carried out on both sides; in 1850, with effect, by the Liberals. Last 
August, the election again took place ; but this time the “ Yellows,” or 
Lonsdale men, not only converted men, women, and girls, colliers, and 
even married women whose husbands had voted, into shopkeepers and 
dealers, but armed a body of ruffians with bludgeons, placed them at the 
polling-booths, and gave them orders to admit none who had not yellow 
lists. Hereupon the Liberals protested and retired, and the Yellow in- 
terest carried the day. There is no appeal; and Whitehaven, long 
known for its Peeler want of drainage, is handed over to the mono- 
polizing party—and the cholera on our shores! 


Ata meeting at Gravesend, on Monday, it was resolved that a me- | 


morial should be presented to Lord Aberdeen and Lord John Russell, 
setting forth the claims of Gravesend to direct representation in Parlia- 
ment. According to the census of 1851, Gravesend contains 16,763 in- 
habitants, and 2663 houses rated to the poor at 10/. and upwards. Not 
more than 300 of the inhabitants have a vote for the county. 

The Royal Bucks Agricultural Association held its annual meeting at 
Aylesbury on Wednesday. The most conspicuous guest was Mr. Disraeli. 
At the dinner in the evening, he made a speech ; but it was confined to 
purely agricultural topics of no general interest. He vindicated the so- 
cieties from the ridicule thrown on them for offering such small rewards 
to veteran labourers and well-skilled ploughmen ; and claimed it as some- 
thing for the farmers to be able to say, that before the change now oper- 
ating in favour of the labouring classes began, the farmers showed their 
sympathy with them. There were no kind of political allusions in the 
speech ; and the whole performance was very tame in comparison with 
former speeches to the same body. Some of the prizes were curious: 
among them were three—the first of 2/. 10s., the second 1/. 10s., the third 
1/..—given by Mr. Disracli, to labourers who had had borne to them a 
certain number of children, varying from eleven to four, and had brought 
them up without parish relief. 


The Birmingham Gaol inquiry terminated on Tuesday. Nothing has 
been elicited which at all refutes the charges of cruelty against the Go- 
vernor and the system of which he was the administrator. Several other 
cases of cruelty, similar to those we recited last week, were investi- 
gated; and the evidence clearly showed that the prisoners had been ill- 
used, und that illegal practices were not infrequent. Some of the visit- 
ing Justices, who were examined, said they had placed full confidence in 
Lieutenant Austin, but they did not know such eruclties were practised. 
Others admitted the cruel acts, and still held by the Governor. Towards 
the close, Mr. Lucy and Mr. James, both Magistrates, brought a serious 
charge against Captain Maconochie. They alleged that he had received 
300/., in three sums, which he had never accounted for. The charge was 
only made public at this investigation, and was not mentioned by the two 
Magistrates to their colleagues. Captain Maconochie explained, that he 
had received the money from the Treasurer of the Corporation as a Joan, 
and he considered it a perfectly open transaction: he came down from 
London at great expense, and had to furnish a house—that was the reason 
why he wanted the money: when the Treasurer died, he immediately 
communicated with the then Mayor. The Commissioners did not con- 
sider that Captain Maconochie had intended to misappropriate the money, 
and it appeared that it had been repaid. The public will wait with 
anxiety for the report of the Commissioners. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury concluded the triennial visitation of his 
diocese last week. He expressed his gratification at the state of the 
churches and schools in the diocese, and at the full attendance of clergy 
and churchwardens at the places which he visited. 


The Earl of 





The Bishop of Durham, who manifested unmistakeable signs of the 
effects of age and infirmity in his recent visitation tour, continues to be 
in a very precarious state of health. At the confirmations about to take 
place in different parts of the diocese, the Bishop of Manchester will 
officiate for the venerable prelate.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

The Anti-Church-rate movement proceeds at a rapid pace. Two rates 
were refused last week by large majorities ; one at Wakefield, the other 
at Salisbury. 

The Festival of the Three Choirs, at Gloucester, commenced on Tues. 
day. The principal singers were Madame Clara Novello, Madame (Cas. 
tellan, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey and Mrs. Lockey, Gardoni, Tagliafico, 
and Formes ; the leader of the orchestra was Mr. H. Blagrove, and the 
conductor Mr. Amott. A very large audience attended the performance 
of Elijah, on Wednesday; and altogether the success of the festival js 
described as “ unprecedented.” The total collection up to T hursday was 
8057. 


The alarm of cholera at Newcastle has proved to have been but too 
well founded. From day to day reports have appeared in the jo 
showing for the last few days a number of deaths varying from 23 to 58, 
An authentic return issued by the Board of Health states the total deaths 
from August 31 to September 14 at 214, but does not state the number of 
cases. The average of recoveries appears to be not much more thang 
half of the persons attacked: thus, out of 57 new cases, on Monday, 23 
died. The report gives the local authorities credit for having pro- 
vided extra medical aid. Inspectors who go from house to house haye 
caused the arrest of many cases of diarrhea; and druggists’ shops, open 
night and day gratuitously to the poor, have been very beneficial. 

It has been a ground of serious complaint, that in parts of the town of 
Newcastle most densely overcrowded by Irish labourers, flocking North. 
wards to the harvest, the provisions of the Common Lodginghouses Act, 
for regulating and limiting the numbers accommodated in such places, 
had not been put in force, though the Town-Council was the body to 
whom the execution of that act belongs. But by the Board of Health 
report we are informed that the Town-Council have now suspended 
their by-laws to pass the common lodginghouse regulations under the act. 

Gateshead has also suffered severely. From the 31st August to the 
14th September 83 persons have died. The disease is also reported at 
Hexham and Morpeth. The Northern towns are beginning to stir; and 
various orders from the authorities for the prompt clearing away of nui- 
sances appear in the journals. 


There was a “ demonstration” at Wakefield on Monday by the colliers 
of that place and the surrounding districts, for the organization of the 
miners of the West Riding. The men and masters cannot agree on the 
subject of wages: coals have risen 10d. a ton, and the men say that 244. 
or 3d. of that amount should be granted to them. One at least of the 
owners had offered 13d. a ton; which a speaker at the mecting “ scorned.” 
Resolutions were carried to effect the proposed union. A memorial ad- 
dressed to Lord Palmerston was also voted; praying the Government to 
pass a law for the protection of colliers, by compelling the proprietors of 
mines to adopt more efficient methods of ventilation, and by giving miners 
and their families a power to claim compensation in case of hurts or death 
by explosions. The memorial complains that sufficient care of their 
health is not exhibited in pits where carbonic acid gas prevails: explo- 
sions not being feared, the ventilation is bad, and the poisonous air de- 
stroys the health of the workers. 

The colliers of Messrs. Charlesworth were absent from the Wakefield 
meeting of miners—their employers had voluntarily made an advance of 
15 per cent on their wages. The men were more than satisfied. On 
Monday they made holyday, marched in procession to the houses of their 
two employers, read addresses, and received answers, couched in the most 
pleasant terms. Messrs. Charlesworth handed presents of 20/. and 25/. from 
their wives as contributions for a tea-party to the miners’ wives in the 
afternoon, 

The strike of the Dowlais colliers is at an end. Those who remained 
on the spot—300 out of 1200—have accepted the terms offered by Lady 
Charlotte Guest—a rate of pay 30 per cent higher than last autumn. 
The remuneration now settled is within 5 per cent of what was paid in 
1845 and 1846, when rails were sold at 11/. a ton: the present price 
being only 8/7. 10s. It is said that manufacturers have now gone to the 
utmost limit of wages—any further increase must be paid out of capital. 

Cval freights to London rose on Friday to 12s, 6d. and those to South- 
l ampton and Plymouth to 13s. 6d. per ton; while 18/. per keel has been 
| paid to Hamburg and Havre. Sailors’ wages continue at 4/., with small 
| stores, to the Baltic, and at 3/. 15s. to the Mediterranean.—Neweastle 
Guardian, 

The master sailmakers of Liverpool have met and resolved to give an 
advance of 2s. a week to the men who are not paid by the picce. 

The Birmingham Police are preparing to make what appears likely to 
be an unanimous demand for an increase of pay; and if this be rejected, 
they will seek other employment. At a meeting of the men, other mea- 
sures for their benefit were mooted, beyond mere advanve of wages. 

The shoemakers of Plymouth and Devonport are “ on strike.” The 
masters held a meeting, and offered to give an advance of 125 per cent: 
when this was submitted to them, the workmen rejected it; the masters 
again assembled and resolved not to go beyond their original offer. 

The housewives of Macclesfield have to contend with the general ad- 
vance of prices: the bakers charge more for baking, the manglers for 
their work, and the washerwomen are meeting to demand an advance. 
Kitchen-ovens and flat-irons are said to have come into great requisition 
to defeat the bakers and the manglers. 








Doncaster races have been celebrated this week, under the influence of 
tolerably fine weather, and a company rather above the average. The 
ordinary races were well contested. ls 

The Fitzwilliam Handicap was carried off by Mr. J. Osborne's Miss Agnes 
(Bates) from eleven competitors. The Great Yorkshire Handicap fell to the 
lot of Baron Rothschild’s Hungerford (Charlton), who contested the prize 
with fourteen others. These were the principal races on Tuesday. abl 

On Wednesday, the chief race—the St. Leger—was the more remarkable 
this year from the fact that its winner, West Australian, also won the Two 
Thousand Guinea Stakes and the Derby. This fortunate horse belongs to 
Mr. Bowes, and was ridden by Frank Butler. He had to outStrip ten rivals; 
the betting on him at starting was six to four. 
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onetime 
« After the customary canter aud parade, they drew together at the post, and, at 
the very first signal, a autiful start was effected. Feversham, followed by Sitting- 
pourne, the Reiver, Cobnut, and Rataplan, in the order named, made the runnin 
to the Old Road, where Sittingbourne went in front, and galloped on with the lea 
ata telling pace. Passing the mile post, Rataplan drew into the third place, and 
West Australian began — to improve his position. Coming round the bend, 
Sitti rne was caught and passed by the Reiver, whose friends now began to 
count their gains. At the distance, however, he found West Australian at his quar- 
ters, position which was held until they were opposite the stand, when West Aus- 
Jan went in advance, and, amid the cheers and roars of the vast multitudes, 
‘frank,’ with hands down, landed him an easy winner by three lengths; four 
lengths between the second and third ; Balrownie a bad fourth, accompanied by Mr. 
Sykes and Cineas; behind whom, at long intervals, came Sittingbourne, Cobnut, 
and Cat’spaw. Feversham pulled up a long way from home, and through the serried 
crowds that rushed into the course immediately after the race he slowly threaded 
his way back to the saddling enclosure.” 
The races terminated yesterday; and on the whole there has been 
capital sport. The receipts at the grand stand have eaceeded those of 
revious years by as much as 200/. on the first day; a result attributed 


to the extension of railway communication, 


One of the members of the British Association, Mr. Hugh Edwin Strick- 
Jand, on his return home from Hull, met an abrupt death. He reached 
East Retford on Wednesday; and, being a student in geology, he went in 
the afternoon to examine the strata in the deep cuttings on each side of the 
Clarborough Tunnel, on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line. 
Here he was’ seen by a boy standing near the tunnel, on the space between 
the up and down rails, writing in his pocket-book. A coal-train came slowly 
down the line; Mr. Strickland stepped off the “six feet’’ space, on to the 
up line; but at this moment a Great Northern passenger-train came out of 
the tunnel, and in an instant Mr. Strickland lay a shattered and shapeless 
corpse. His watch, it was found, had stopped at 4. 29 m. ; and his pocket- 
beak contained a pencil sketch of the fatal strata and a descriptive memo- 
randum. 

Mr. John Hales, the constructor of railways, well known as contractor for 
the line extending from Coalville to Burton-upon-Trent, was killed, a few 
days ago, by falling from a scaffold erected against his house, called Felcotes 
Hall, near Tunbridge Wells. He had recently purchased the estate upon 
which the mansion stands, and was superintending the outside repairs cen 
this melancholy accident took place.—Leicestershire Mercury. 

A young gentleman, William Joseph Greenland, has been drowned while 
bathing at Margate. He and two younger brothers entered the sea in the 
bay beyond Newgate Battery, without having bathing-machines. An 
under-current carried one of the younger brothers out of his depth ; William 
went to his aid; the brother was thrown on a rock and escaped, but William 

into deep water. Two gentlemen, Mr. Anderson and Mr, Addis, made 


gallant efforts to save him, but failed. The body was washed ashore an hour | 
after. 


A Coroner’s Jury at Withington, near Manchester, has found that a little | 


irl was “ accidentally” shot, under the following cireumstances. Thomas 
Knight took a double-barrelled gun into a friend’s house; it was loaded, 
percussion-caps were on the nipples, and the hammers were down: this 
“infernal machine”’ stood against the door-cheek; two dogs ran against 
it, and it fell; on striking the ground the barrels exploded, and one charge 
—_ the leg and abdomen of the poor child, who was standing inside the 

ouse. 

The Watford tunnel was blockaded for two hours on Friday sennight by 
the break-down of a luggage-train within it. No one was hurt. The par- 
ticulars are not publicly known, but a local paper says the train was 
“smashed to pieces.” 

Two fires occurred near Birmingham last week, succeeding others of recent 
date, which are supposed to been wilfully caused. In one case, a stack- 
yard was ravaged to the extent of 1000/7. 

Two men have lost their lives by the explosion of a boiler at the Corde 
lead-mine, near Matlock. The engineer had some difficulty in getting the 
steam up to start the engine; a blacksmith partially obstructed the safety- 
valve by means of a nail; the engineer drove the nail closer, and thus 
caused the death of himself, and of a miller who happened to be on the spot 
bargaining for some iron pipes. 

An attempt has been made to fire the factory of Messrs. Whyatt and Sons, 
at Openshaw, Manchester. A box of ignited lucifers was thrown through a 
window at night, and it fired a piece of fustian in a machine; the light was 
noticed by a boy, and the factory was saved. Areward of 50/. has been offered 
for the detection of the incendiary. It is surmised that the crime originated 
in the dyers’ strike: Messrs. Whyatt’s men have been much persecuted by 
the turn-outs. 

_Marsh, a brewer at an inn in Oldham, hasbeen found dead under extraor- 
dinary circumstances. Though generally intemperate, he was seen at two 
o'clock in the afternoon going towards the brewhouse quite sober: half 

an hour after, he was discovered under the copper furnace, a charred 
corpse. The ash-hole was of such small dimensions that the body was closely 


| 





| 





wedged in ; had 7 one forced the man in, his cries would have been heard ; | 


it did not appear likely that he had got in for any rational purpose and then 
been overpowered by the heat: what conclusion, then, could be arrived at 
but that he had committed suicide ? but if so, what a horrible mode of death 
to choose! A witness at the inquest deposed that Marsh had said to several 
persons, that “before next Sunday he should be buried.” The Jury re- 
turned an open verdict of ** Found burnt.” 


ELAND. 
The Queen and Prince Albert have offered, through Colonel Phipps, 
to subscribe the sum of 300/. towards improving the lodging of families 











in Dublin, on condition that a subscription, with fair promises of liberal | 


support, be commenced. It is also intimated that her Majesty is of opin- 
lon that some attempt should be made to improve the feeling of the lower 


8 with regard to their clothing, so that they may be induced to keep 


them in a decent state of repair. 

The greater part of the Channel fleet, in two squadrons—one under 
Admiral Martin, the other under Admiral Corry—appeared and anchored 
in Bantry Bay last week, to the great astonishment of the natives. The 
ships were to depart for Queenstown on Tuesday. 


In the Capel Street Police Office, Dublin, Mrs. Sarah Kelly has appeared to 
&summons charging her with perjury. Mrs. Kelly was the successful liti- 
t in a great will case, “ Thewles v. Kelly,” involving property valued at 
,000/. left by the deceased Mr. Kelly. It is alleged that Mrs. Kelly, who 
swore that certain letters, copies of which were produced, were not written 
by her, had really paid 50(V. to have the originals destroyed : the letters asked 
the aid of a Mr. Malone to get Mr. Kelly to make a will entirely in his 
Wife’s favour, she promising to marry Malone if this should be ‘effected. 
 iivestigation came to a premature close, from the absence of the afti- 
vit made by Mrs. Kelly; the summons was adjourned sine die. Pro- 
ceedings are in train in the Court of Chancery. Mrs. Kelly’s counsel im- 
Pressed upon the public that the statements made before the Magistrate 
Were quite ex-parte—he has a complete answer to them. 





SCOTLAND. 

A “ National Association for the Vindication of Scottish Rights’ held 
a preliminary business mecting in Glasgow last week. The great mect- 
ing, over which Lord Eglinton has promised to preside, will be held on 
the 2d November. 

The hand-loom weavers of Kirkaldy have obtained a small advance of 
wages, after many meetings and much altercation between them and the 
manufacturers, 


At the annual gymnastic games at Belville Park, Edinburgh, a military 
officer in plain clothes struck a boy with a cane, to the effusion of blood, for 
heedlessly running against him. The Police arrested him. Many soldiers 
of his regiment were on the ground, and they attempted to rescue their 
otticer—not, apparently, with his consent. For a few minutes there was a 
fierce fight between the soldiers and the peace-vonstables, and some of the 
latter were badly hurt. Several soldiers have been arrested and committed 
for trial. 





Forvign aud Colonial, 


France.—The Emperor and Empress are about to make a public pro- 
gress in the North of France. According to the present programme they 
will start from Paris on the 22d instant; sleep at Arras; go thence to 
Lille, and visit the Camp at Helfaut; to St. Omer on the 25th; from St. 
Omer they will proceed to Dunkirk and Calais: they will rest at Bou- 
logne on the 27th; and return to Paris, by way of Amiens, on the 29th, 

The food question continues uppermost. The accuracy of the reports 
made by the Prefects to the Councils-General is much questioned. It is 
broadly asserted that all trustworthy reports show a serious deficiency. 
It is also stated that the bad effect produced by the belief that the Go- 
vernment intended to interfere on a large scale with the natural laws of 
supply and demand, has not been entirely removed by two disclaimers of 
any intention of the kind made in the Won/tewr. Then there is the ques- 
tion of compensating the bakers for losses they may sustain. 

“The fairest thing towards them would be to make them a money-com- 
pensation. But this would be by no means easy to do upon any equitable 
system. When tickets were issued to the poor entitling them to have bread 
at an under value while the rich paid the natural price, the compensation to 
the baker was awarded exactly without difficulty. Every buker brought 
weekly to the mairie the tickets against which he had delivered privileged 
loaves, and received the difference. But now, when rich and poor pay alike, 
the loss sustained by each baker can only be ascertained by an inquiry into 
his daily baking. It is quite clear that if the bakers are to wait until flour 
falls sutliciently low to enable them to make up their losses by —— to 
sell at 80 centimes, many of them will be ruined, and compelled to close 
their shops in the interim. It has been suggested that the city will make 
advances by way of loan to the most needy bakers, This plan would cer- 
tainly enable them to go on; but the complications likely to arise from a 
long continuance of an artificial system are formidable to contemplate. 
When the price of bread is higher outside the walls of l’aris than within, 
the inhabitants of the banlieue will naturally come into the city to make 
their purchases. When at a future time bread shall be forcibly maintained 
at a higher rate in Paris than elsewhere, the Parisians will go outside the 
walls to buy; and the baker will sell less than when he was forced to sell 
at a loss, and consequently will not be compensated by the difference in 

rice. 

There are some signs of a conflict in the Departments between the Pre- 
fects and the local authorities, A few days ago, the Mayor of a town, in 
the Oise, issued a decree minutely regulating the sale and purchase and 
the price of bread, with the view of keeping prices down, Jor a month, 
that is while the policy of the Government as regards the Departments 
was doubtful, the decree was actually in force. But within this week 
the Prefect of the Oise has annulled the decree, as founded on con- 
jectural data in regard to plenty or scarcity, and as interfering with the 
liberty of commerce. This is only one of many instances of a similar 
kind, 

The Municipal Council of the Seine decreed, at its Wednesday's sit- 
ting, that the measure which fixes the price of bread for Paris should ap- 
ply to the communes of the department of the Seine. The Prefect is 
authorized to indemnify the bakers of the department for their losses. 

The Monitew of Thursday contained a decree reducing the duties on 
the importation of cattle and meal. 

Turkry.—The Sultan reviewed the Egyptian troops, encamped at 
Unkiar Skelessi, at the end of August; and detachments have since de- 
parted for Varna. Constantinople, according to a letter dated the Ist 
September, was much agitated. For the first time in the history of the 
Turks, lithographic copies of a fiery address to the people covered the 
walls, They were called upon to take up arms against the Russians; 
and the Ministers were reproached with cowardice in not rejecting the 
Vienna note at once. It was stated that the Sultan had prepared a war- 
like manifesto to his subjects, and that it was partly printed, when the 
English and French Ambassadors prevailed on him to suspend the order 
for its publication. 

Accounts from the Turkish camp are of a contradictory character. 
Some writers speak highly of the strength and disposition of the troops, 
and assert that supplies abound; others see in the Turks and their irregu- 
lar allies nothing but robbers, and speak disdainfully of the commissariat, 
A military correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing from Rus- 
tchuk on the 13th August, thinks the fortifications of Varna are too ex- 
tensive to be defensible, it would require such numbers to man the works. 
Of those at Schumla he writes— 

“You can form some idea of the fortifications when I tell you that we 
were from eleven o'clock in the morning until five in the afternoon riding 
from battery to battery, and that we even then did not visit more than half 
the works erected and in progress for the defence of the place. Seventeen 
forts are at the present moment in course of constraction. Schumla is na- 
turally strong, occupying the bottom of a ravine with high hills on three 
sides of it, upon which are strong batteries; aud the entrance of this cul de 
sac is guarded by a cordon of fivid-works and batteries, occupying the are of 
the circle from the base of one hill to the base of the other. By this you see 
that the place is susceptible of a very vigorous defence ; and Omer Pacha 
seems to rest the whole fate of the war (should there be cne) upon the 
strength of Schumla. Besides the soldiers, he keeps more than two thousand 
country-people employed upon the works, who are constantly under bis own 
superintendence. But why he should rely so much upon the defences of 
this place, is strange to me, as, from all I could see, it would be impossible to 
ome the army with what it wants for its daily consumption for a very long 
time. There is an abundance of grain everywhere, In any point of view, 
it is a mistake to suppose that the fate of the war would be determined in 
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any important degree by the fate of Schumla; and Omer Pacha, in the event 
of the Russians crossing the Danube, will have his forces so divided that the 
Turkish army may be beaten in detail. The country will swarm with Cos- 
sacks, cutting off the supplies of Schumla, and shutting mee Pacha so as 
to compel him to surrender. Inthe mean time, the main y of the Russian 
army may cross the Balkan and march on Adrianople. The true policy 
of war, I think, would have been for Omer Pacha to have concentrated the 
main body of his army at some central point—say Rasgrad or Bella—and 
thus be able to fall upon the Russians with his entire force. By his present 
dispositions, Omer Pacha could not concentrate, as far as 1 could judge, 
fifty thousand men on any one point in ten days.”’ 

All the writers admit that Omer Pasha has showed very great abilities, 
and has done wonders since he took the command. It appears that the 
— and Turkish sentinels now face cach other at twelve points on the 

anube. 

Two superior French officers, who have lately been in the Turkish ser- 
vice, have made a report to the French Minister at War on the state of 
the Turkish army. Their report leads to the belief that the Turks are 
much better prepared, better disciplined, and in better condition gene- 
rally, than we have been led to suppose by Russian agents. The irregu- 
lar troops, partaking of the nature of a free corps, are very much praised. 

A strange story was current in Paris on Wednesday. It was stated | 
that Omer Pacha, unable to restrain his men, had been compelled to lead 
them across the Danube ; that at first the Russians were worsted, but that 
after five days’ fighting they remained masters of the field ; and that then 
an armistice was concluded. There is no reason for believing this story 
to have any foundation. 

tussta.—The news reached London on Tuesday, by telegraph despatch 





from Vienna, that “ the Russian Cabinet had refused definitely to accept 
the modifications demanded by the Porte.” ‘The reason assigned is, that 
the Emperor, although willing to bow to the suggestions of the Four 
Powers, absolutely refuses to agree to any propositions proceeding di- 
rectly from Turkey. We hear from all sides now that Russia laughs at 
the idea of evacuating the Danubian Provinces ; but we also hear that 
the Emperor is still willing to accept the Vienna note unmodified, and to 
remove his troops as a consequence, 

The Russian corps d’armée long stationed at Ismail, under General 
Liilers, entered the Principalities at Ibrail on the 29th of August. The 
Russian army continues to suffer severely from disease. 

Letters from the Danubian Provinces state positively that the Hos- 
podars have been ordered to Constantinople by the Porte, and that they, 
acting in concurrence with a special Divan, have refused. In reply to | 


an announcement from Omer Pacha that he should fire on the Russian | 
gun-boats which might approach too near the Turkish fortifications on 
the right bank of the Danube, Prince Gortschakotf is reported to have 
said—*‘ 4 des coups de canons on repondra par des coups de canons.” 1 

is stated that Prince Gortschakoff reviewed the Russian army on the 4th | 
September ; and that he concluded an order to the army with these re- | 
markable words—“ Russia is called to annihilate Paganism, and those | 
who will oppose her in that sacred mission shall be annihilated with the | 
Pagans. Long life to the Czar! Long life to —— the God of the Rus- 


> 


sians! 

Grrwany.—The great annual field manmuvres of the Prussian army | 
commenced on the 12th September. The scene of the operations is in | 
the defiles of Tasdorf, on the high road to Frankfort-on-Oder. The pe- / 
culiarity of the occasion was the large number of foreign officers, who, 
forming a brilliant group of horsemen, rode about with the King of Prus- 
sia. Among them are Lieutenant-Colonel Vicars, the commander of the 
indomitable “ enemy” at Chobham, Lord Elphinstone, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bloomfield, and Captain du Plat, sent out by the Board of Ord- 
nance. Austrian officers were plentiful, and Russia and the German 
States were well represented. 

It appears that the Prussian Government has thought proper to inter- 
fere with the corn-trade. The Berlin Police visited, on the 8th, the houses 
of about twenty reputed jobbers, warned them against running up prices 
by fictitious bargains, seized their papers, and threatened them with a trial | 
for conspiracy. On the same day, another body of police unexpectedly 
appeared in the Corn Exchange, expelled the jobbers, and captured all 
interlopers. 

Hoittanp.—The First Chamber, on the 8th instant, adopted the much- 
disputed law on religious liberty, by a majority of 22 to 16. This is con- 
sidered as another severe check to Papal aggression. On Saturday the | 
States-General was prorogued, with felicitations from the King. | 


| 





Inpra anp Cutna,—A very brief telegraphic despatch from Trieste, 
in anticipation of the overland mail, reached London yesterday. The | 
dates were—Calcutta, August 5; Hongkong, July 23. 

“ There is a great famine in Burmah, and the country is overrun with 
Dacoits. The East India Company’s steam frigate Mozuffa was lost off Ran- 
goon River. Cholera is committing great ravages in the Upper Provinces of | 
India. The indigo crops are not good. The market for cotton piece goods 
has improved. Exchange, 2s. 1/. steady, In China the Patriot army retains 
its position: the Tartais had attempted to retake Amoy, but without suc- 
cess.” 


Canapa.—Lord Elgin’s departure from Quebee was not made without 
some public proceedings. ‘The streets were lined with troops from the 
Government House to the Queen’s Wharf, decked with evergreens, and 
well! filled with people. All the civil, judicial, and military authorities, 
followed the Governor; who walked bareheaded to the steamer, and was 
received by a guard of honour. The Corporation presented an address, 
referring the progress and improvement of the country to his Lordship's 
efforts. In reply, Lord Elgin said— 

** During a period of upwards of six years, and those neither the least 
eventful or agitated of my life, the welfare of the people of this pro- 
vince has been the object of all my thoughts, and anxieties, and hopes. 
I have sympathized with them as they passed through the gloom of com- 
mercial depression ; and I have had cause, thank God, to rejoice when they 
emerged from it into the sunshine of prosperity. However circumstances 
may change, the interests of Canada can never cease to fill a foremost place 
in my affections. I am unwilling to accept all the credit which your par- 
tiality prompts you to accord to me for the improvement which has of late 
taken place in the condition and prospects of the province. The destinies of 
an intelligent people exercising powers of self-government must ever be 
mainly in their own hands. To direct public attention to worthy and use- 
fil objects—to allay animosities—to offer encouragement at seasons of de- 





pondeny, and warning at periods of excitement—are among the humble 
t 








with the administration of public affairs. But whatever the cause and who- 
ever, under Providence, the ay nome I am content to believe that 
Canadians feel now, more sensibly than they ever felt it before, that those 
interests which they have in common are more important than those which 
divide them, and that a faithful allegiance to the Queen is not incompatible 
with the exercise of those faculties and the indulgence of those aspira- 
tions which in communities as in individuals are proper to maturity,” 

General Rowan is now the de facto Governor of Cai 

Buenos Ayres.—Urquiza has been defeated in his attempts against 
Buenos Ayres. On the 13th July, he took refuge on board an American 
steamer and fled to Entre Rios. His land army threw down their arms 
and dispersed next day; and from that time to the 2d August the pro. 
vince was perfectly tranquil. But no sooner is Buenos Ayres quiet than 
Monte Video falls into civil war. On the 18th July, a party collision 
took place; several lives were lost; Oribe fled to the country ; and civil 
war was imminent. Business, revived at Buenos Ayres, was suspended 
at Monte Video. 





Pliscellaneans. 


Lord Enfield, “ one of the sufferers by the collision at Hornsey,” 
addressed the following letter to the Chairman of the Great Northern 
Railway. 

“ our Beckett Denison—It appears to me, from what I read in the papers, 
that an attempt is being made to screen the guilty authors of the catastrophe 
at Hornsey, and to fix the blame on those who are comparatively innocent, 
I have abstained until now from making any public remarks upon that ap- 
palling occurrence, because I was desirous of reading the evidence adduced 
at the preliminary inquiry, and because I was anxious to divest myself of 
any vindictive or hostile feeling which the injuries to my son and to myself 
may be supposed to have created. 

“T hope and trust that any such feelings, if they ever existed, are ab- 
sorbed in the gratitude which I feel for our merciful preservation. 

“* The few observations which I deem it a duty to make, I address to you 
rather than to the public press or the officer of the Board of Trade, because 
I have such reliance upon your high character and manly straightforward 
nature, that I am confident you will allow no consideration to interfere with 
the rigid and impartial prosecution of this important inquiry. 

“On Wednesday last the 3lst of August, 1 was a passenger by the Great 
Northern Railway to and from London. 

“T left Hatfield by the twelve o’clock express for London; and was de- 
tained in it one whole hour between Barnet and Colney Hatch by a coal- 
train which bad broken down, and was immoveable upon the line. 

‘*T had ample opportunity, during our compulsory detention, to observe 
the cargo upon the obstructing trucks ; and I noticed, when they were 
shunted at Colney Hatch, a load of timber, very remarkable from its weight 
and calibre. After the concussion, I inspected the wreck of our shattered 
train, and the obstacles which occasioned it; and among the latter, I 
think that I reeognized the identical load of timber. 

** I hope that I am mistaken, for if my suspicion is correct, and the vexa- 
tious impediment of the morning was permitted to be the cause of such 
bodily and mental suffering (and probable loss of life) in the evening, there 
is no punishment too severe for the superintendent of the Hornsey station, 

* Be this as it may, no doubt whatever can exist as to his culpability in 
permitting the disabled coal-train to be shunted within ten minutes of the 
arrival of the express; or of his criminal neglect of duty in failing to ob- 
serve and to remove a source of danger which was noticed and reported to 
him by a chance spectator, a lady whose name I have preserved. 

“TT think it right to add, that the insufficiency of working staff at the 
stations of the Great Northern line was a topic of general condemnation by 
my fellow travellers in the morning and afternoon of the 3lst ultimo. 

“I shall attentively watch the course of this inquiry; upon which will 
depend the —— of my a 

“Tam, yours faithfully, 

** Brocket Hall, Welwyn, Sept. 5.” 

Next addressing the Zimes, with a copy of the above, Lord Enfield says, 
in continuation— 

“To this letter Mr. Denison has sent me a reply, written by Mr, Mowat 
the Secretary of the Company, so unsatisfactory in every respect that I fee: 
compelled to call public attention to the circumstances, which I thought 
might be susceptible of explanation. 

“Mr. Mowatt admits the correctness of my suspicion respecting the 
timber-truck; though its identity was denied by the persons interrogated on 
the spot, at my suggestion, Wy Mr. Seymour Clarke. 

“Thus it appears, that the obstruction of the morning on the up-line 
was permitted to become an instrument of fearful danger in the afternoon on 
the down-line ; having crawled, like a woundedr eptile, some six or seven 
miles in the course of as many hours. - 

“T often hear it asserted ‘that the Great Northern line is mainly de- 
pendent upon its goods and coal traffic, and that the passenger traffic is a 
secondary consideration : if this be so, in the name of public oo let them 
abandon the latter, and adhere to the more profitable and harmless line of 
business. 

“The experiments made in the presence of the Government Inspector 
appear to me to be a childish farce, for the purpose of withdrawing atten- 


ENFIELD.” 


' tion from the real delinquents, the collector at Hornsey and the persons 


who appointed a porter at St. Neot’s to so responsible a situation. 

“It would be strange indeed if experiments so tried did not succeed. Your 
reporter can scarcely preserve his gravity in the relation. — 

‘There are three or four questions to which Mr. Tyrwhitt, or the Govern- 
ment Inspector, ought to have explicit answers. 

“* Why was the disabled coal and timber train, which had obstructed the 
morning traffic between Barnet and Colney Hatch, an impediment at Horn- 
sey at 5 p.m.? a . 

** Was the collector at Hornsey aware of the arrival of this train at 4 


| minutes to 5; and if so, did he order it to be shunted across the down-line, 


over which the express was to pass at 5 minutes past 5? 

“ id the collector despatch the porter with a signal of danger before or 
after his telegraphic message to London ? 

* Was the collector apprized of the impending danger by a casual specta- 
tor? . 

‘“‘T make no apology for troubling you with this long letter ; it is upon 4 
subject of universal interest. No one who has paid attention to railway ace 
cidents ean have failed to observe that the large proportion of them occur at 
stations ; but I do not remember a superintendent being punished or censured, 
the offence being always attributed to and expiated by the guards and en- 
gine-drivers, 2 i 

Tam, Sir, your faithful servant, ENFIELD. 

The Times vouches for the following copy of Lord Clarendon’s despatch 
of the 16th July to Sir Henry Seymour. An indifferent retranslation Me 
a French translation, probably the one we referred to last week in the 


ough not unimportant duties which devolve on those who are charged | Observateur d Athenes, was published by a Sunday paper, and eagerly 
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ied nextday. Whereupon, on Tuesday, the Times printed “ a correct 
copy of the despatch,” and vouched for it in its leading columns, 
“THE EARL OF CLARENDON TO SIR G. H. SEYMOUR. 
: ** Foreign Office, July 16, 1853. 

“‘Sir—Baron Brunnow has communicated to me the circular despatch 
dated the 20th of June (2d of July), which Count Nesselrode has addressed 
to the Russian Missions. ; } , 

“It is difficult to 4 the astonishment and regret with which her 
Majesty’s Government have read in this despatch the declaration, that the 
Principalities have been invaded and occupied in consequence of England 
and France having disregarded the recommendations of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and having sent their fleets to the waters of Turkey. 

“ The ges of the despatch which contain this} extraordinary state- 
ment are the following— ‘ 

«*En posant cet ultimatum i la Porte, nous avions plus particuliérement informé 
les ds Cabinets de nos intentions. Nous avions engagé wommément la France 
et la Grand Bretagne A ne pas compliquer par leur attitude les difficultés de la situa- 
tion, Ane pas prendre trop tét de mesures qui, d’un cété, auraient pour effet d’en- 
courager l’opposition de la Porte; de l'autre, engageraient plus avant qu’ils ne 
Vétaient déja dans la question l’honneur et la dignité de l'Empereur. 

« * D’autre part, les deux Puissances maritimes n’ont pas cru devoir déférer aux 
considérations que nous avions recommandées A leur sérieuse attention. Prenant 
avant nous l’initiative, elles ont jugé indispensable de dévancer immédiatement par 
un mesure effective, celles que nous ne leur avions annoncées que comme purement 
éventuelles, puisque nous en subordonnions la mise a effet aux résolutions finales de 
ja Porte; et qu’au moment méme od j’écris l’exécution n’en a pas encore commencé. 
Elles ont sur-le-champ envoyé leurs flottes dans les parages de Constantinople. 

sles occupent déja les eaux et ports de la domination Ottomane A portée des Dar- 
danelles. 
poids d’une démonstration comminatoire, qui, comme nous le leur avions fait pres- 
sentir, devait ajouter A la crise de nouvelles complications. 

«* En présence du refus de la Porte, appuyé par la manifestation de la France et 
de l’Angleterre, il nous devient plus que jamais impossible de modifier les résolutions 
qu’en avait fait dépendre l'Empereur. 


«*En conséquence, sa Majesté Impériale vient d’envoyer au corps de nos troupes | , . - : : : 
' | for them hereafter to interfere in defence and support of treaties which con- 


stationné en ce moment en Bessarabie l’ordre de passer la fronti¢re pour occuper les 
Principautés.’” 

“ With respect to the first passage, I have to observe that Count Nessel- 
rode’s despatch of June 1 to Baron Brunnow was not communicated to her 
Majesty's Government till June 8; and therefore, the order sent a week be- 
fore to Admiral Dundas to proceed to the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles 
was not issued in disregard, as Count Nesselrode’s circular affirms, of con- 
siderations brought to the knowledge of the British Government. But even 
if the case had been otherwise, and no orders had been issued, it was impos- 
sible for her Majesty’s Government to suppose that the threat to occupy the 
Principalities would be rendered null by the Porte accepting the terms which 
a few days before it had unhesitatingly rejected ; and on the 8th June, there- 
fore, her Majesty’s Government were compelled to consider the occupation 
of the Principalities inevitable ; and they conclude that the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg is not now prepared to admit that the note of Count Nesselrode to 
Redschid Pacha contained an empty menace, the execution of which was 
never seriously contemplated. But, in fact, Count Nesselrode’s note of 
May 31, communicating the hostile intentions of Russia, would of itself have 
been sufficient to justify her Majesty’s Government in taking measures for 
the protection of Turkey. 


“T shall now proceed to place on record at what time and for what rea- | 


sons the British fleet was sent to the Turkish waters. 

“Prince Menschikoff, acting, it must be assumed, on the orders of his Go- 
vernment, stated in his note of the 5th of May, of which a copy was re- 
ceived in London on the 18th of May, that any further delay in answering 
his proposals respecting the Greek Church could only be considered by him 
as ‘un manque de procédés envers son Gouvernement, ce qui lui imposerait 
les plus pénibles obligations.’ 

“ Again, in his note of the 11th of May, a copy of which was received in 
London on the 30th of May, Prince Menschikoff says, that in case of an un- 
satisfactory decision on the part of the Porte—‘si les principes qui en for- 
ment la base [of the articles he was negotiating] sont rejetés, si par une op- 

ition systématique la Sublime Porte persiste 4 lui fermer jusqu’aux voies 

"une entente intime et directe, il devra considérer sa mission comme termi- 
née, interrompre les relations avec le Cabinet de sa Majesté le Sultan, et 
rejeter sur la responsibilité de ses Ministres toutes les cons¢équences qui 
pourraient en résulter.’ And lastly, in his note of the 15th of May, received 
in London June 1, Prince Menschikoff’ concludes—‘ II appartient a la sagacité 
de votre Altesse de péser les suites incalculables et les grandes calamités qui 
pourraient en résulter, et qui retomberaient de tout leur poids sur la respon- 
sabilité des Ministres de sa Majesté le Sultan.’ 

“This succession of menaces, addressed to a power whose independence 
Russia had declared her determination to uphold, and in support of claims so 
much at variance with the assurances given to her Majesty's Government, 
together with the vast military and naval armaments which for months had 
been preparing on the very confines of Turkey, left no doubt on the mind of 
her Majesty’s Government of the imminent danger in which the Sultan was 
about to be placed. They deeply lamented that this danger should arise 
from acts of the Russian Government, which was a party to the treaty of 
1841; but, as her Majesty’s Government adhere now, as firmly as in 1841, 
to the principles which that treaty records, and believe that the mainte- 
nance of European peace is involved in the maintenance of the Ottoman em- 
pire, they felt that the time had arrived when, in the interests of peace, 
they must be prepared to protect the Sultan; and, upon learning the 
abrupt departure of Prince Menschikoff, it was determined that the British 
fleet, which up to that time had not quitted Malta, should be placed at the 
disposal of her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 

“On the Ist of June, a despatch was forwarded to Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, authorizing him in certain specified contingencies to send for the fleet, 
Which would then repair to such place as he might point out. On the 2d of 
June, instructions were sent to Admiral Dundas to proceed at once to the 
neighbourhood of the Dardanelles, and there to place himself in communica- 
tion with her Majesty’s Ambassador. 


Par cette attitude avancée, les deux Puissances nous ont placé sous le | 


the previous day, we received a copy of Prince Menschikoff’s note of | 
May 18, announcing the termination of his mission, and that the refusal of | 
ue guarantee demanded ‘devra désormais imposer au Gouvernement Im- | 


Périal la necessité de la chercher dans sa propre puissance.’ 

“On the 2d of June, I communicated to Baron Brunnow the measure taken 
by her Majesty’s Government: it could not have been made known by him 
at St. Petersburg before the 7th or 8th, and consequently it could in no way 
influence the decision tiken by the Russian Government; for Count Nessel- 
rode’s note to Redschid Pacha, announ ‘wy that ‘dans quelques semaines ses 
apes recevront l’ordre de passer les fronti¢res de l’empire,’ was dated the 
3lst of 9 ; and his despatch to Baron Brunnow, in which he said that if 
the Porte did not sign Prince Menschikoff’s note within a week after the ar- 
yw of the note to Redschid Pasha, the Emperor ‘ ordonnera a ses troupes 

occuper les Principautés,’ was dated the 1st of June. 

It is thus clearly established that the British fleet was not sent to the 
waters of Turkey in disregard of considerations submitted to her Majesty’s 
trnment by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and that on the day before 
Instructions to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe left London the decision to 
that deere Principalities was taken by the Russian Government ; and I say 
that decision was taken, because the Russian Government could never for 





| 
| 


' sense of its obligations : 


one moment seriously have expected the submission of the Porte to the terms, 
‘sans variante,’ that a regard for its own co and security had a few 
days before compelled it to decline. Yet Count Nesselrode, in his circular 
despatch of July 2, affirms that the presence of the English and French fleets 
in the Bay of Besika has mainly provoked and fully justifies the occupation 
of the Principalities: he insists that they are in sight of the capital, from 
which they are nearly two hundred miles distant, and that their maritime 
occupation of the Turkish waters and ports can only be balanced by a mili- 
tary position on the part of Russia. 

* But her Majesty's Government must in the strongest terms protest 
against this assertion; and they deny that any resemblance exists between 
the position of the combined fleets in Besika Bay and that of the Russian 
armies in the Principalities. The fleets have the same right to anchor in 
Besika Bay as in any port in the Mediterranean. Their presence there vio- 
lates no treaty and no territory; it infringes no international law; it is no 
menace to Turkish independence ; and it assuredly ought to be no cause of 
offence to Russia: whereas, by occupying the Principalities, Russia does 
violate the territory of the Sultan, and the special treaty which regards that 
portion of his dominion; it is an infraction of the law of nations, and an 
act of direct hostility against the Sultan, which he would be justified in 
meeting by a declaration of war, and by a requisition to the allied squadrons 
to come up to Constantinople for his defence ; and lastly, it is an act so dan- 
gerous as a precedent, and so violent on the part of a powerful state towards 
one whose very weakness should be its protection, that throughout Europe it 
has created feelings of alarm and reprobation. To admit that any similarity 
exists, or that any comparison can with truth be established, between the 
position of the English and French ficets outside the Dardanelles and that 
of the Russian armies within the Principalities, is manifestly impossible. 

“Itis with deep regret that her Majesty’s Government thus find them- 
selves compelled to record their opinions upon the recent invasion of the 
Turkish territory; but they consider that the withholding of those opinions 
would be an abandonment of duty on their part, and might render it difficult 


stitute the international law of Europe, and which are the only effectual 
guarantees of general peace and of the rights of nations. 

** The sufferings which the occupation of the Principalities must entail upon 
the inhabitants will, doubtless, much alleviated by the Russian Govern- 
ment taking upon itself the entire charge of that occupation. 

* As I have so often, and at such length, discussed the demands of Russia 
upon the Porte, it is hardly necessary for me to remark upon the other por- 
tions of Count Nesselrode’s circular despatch, which, in fact, adduces no 
new fact or argument in support of those demands, I must, however, express 
the conviction of her Majesty’s Government, that the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg is altogether mistaken when it affirms that the Porte is indisposed to 
satisfy the just claims of Russia, or desires to shrink from its existing en- 
gagements with Russia. If this were correct, such influence as her Majesty’s 
Government may possess would be exercised to bring the Porte to a proper 
but they are as unaware of such breach of engage- 
ment on the part of the Porte, as they are of those numerous arbitrary acts of 
the Ottoman Government, which, it is said, recently infringed the rights of 
the Greek Church, and threatened utterly to annihilate the order of things 
sanctioned by ages, and so dear to the orthodox faith. 

“Russia claims for her ‘ coreligionnaires’ in the East the strict status 
quo, and the maintenance of the privileges they have enjoyed under the 
— of their Sovereign; but Count Nesseirode entirely omits to show 

10W that status quo has been disturbed, how those privileges have been cur- 
tailed, what complaints have been made, what grievances remain without 
redress. Her Majesty’s Government know only of one offence committed by 
the Turkish Government against Russia, which, by the admission of Prince 
Menschikoff, was satisfactorily atoned for; while, on the other hand, the 
recent firman of the Sultan, confirming the privileges and immunities of 
the Greek Church, has been gratefully acknowledged by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. ' 

“Where, then, are the causes which Count Nesselrode, appealing to im- 
partial Europe, assumes will justify the position now taken by Russia ? 

“‘ Count Nesselrode further says, that Russia, by her position and by her 
treaties, virtually enjoys the right of protecting the Greek Church in the 
Fast. If such be the case, and if that right, whatever its nature and extent 
may be, is undisturbed, it is Russia that throws doubt upon its existence or 
validity, by endeavouring to force the Porte into fresh engagements. If ancient 
rights exist, and are observed by Turkey, Russia has no cause of complaint 
against Turkey. But, if she seeks to extend those rights, thenis Turkey justi- 
fied in closely examining the nature of such fresh demands, and in refusing 
those from which her independence and dignity would suffer. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government receive with sincere satisfaction the renewed 
assurances that it is the policy of his Imperial Majesty and the interest of 
Russia to maintain the existing order of things in the East; and, as the 
interests of Turkey impose upon her the necessity of observing her engage- 
ments with Russia, her Majesty’s Government trust that Russia will not, by 
seeking at the present time to exact what the Porte ought not to yield, pro- 
long a crisis that may render inevitable consequences which Europe is 80 
deeply concerned in averting. : 5 

“ You will read this despatch to Count Nesselrode, and furnish his Ex- 
cellency with a copy of it. Iam, &e. CLARENDON,” 

It is stated that the Emperors of Russia and Austria are to meet at 
Olmiitz on the 23d instant. Rumour adds thatthe King of Prussia will 
join them. ‘This meeting has already provoked much speculation. 

The Duchess of Orleans, and her son, the Count of Paris, visited the 
Duchess Olga of Russia, at Torquay, on Sunday last. ‘The Grand Duchess 
of Leuchtenberg was also at Torquay. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have, this week, inspected Plymouth, Al- 
derney, Guernsey, and Jersey. 

Lord Elgin arrived in Liverpool on Sunday, from Canada. The 
Canadian journals speculate on the probability of his not returning. 

Lord Carlisle left Constantinople, for Bagdad, at the beginning of this 
month. 

It is stated that Mélanie, a daughter of Prince Metternich, will shortly 


| be married to Count Charles Zichy, one of the richest of the Pro-Aus- 


trian nobles of Hungary. 
Mr. Roebuck, writing from “ Milton, Lymington, Hants, Sept. 4” to 
the Mayor of Sheffield, states that he arrived at Milton “none the worse 


| for his trip to Sheffield, spite of the frightful accident which occurred.” 


| 








His wound is rapidly healing, “and the stiffness created by the shock is 
going off gradually.” In a day or two he expects “to feel as if nothing 
had happened.” 

Mr. John O'Connell, one of the brothers of the late Daniel O'Connell, 
died recently, at Dinan, a small town in Britanny. He was often opposed 
to the political views of his celebrated brother. 

It is stated that Mr. William Chambers, of Edinburgh, is about to make 
a tour of North America, with the view of collecting accurate information 
respecting the condition and prospects of emigrants to that region. 
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Mr. Crosskill of Beverley, the well-known maker of agricultural imple- 
ments, won the gold medal for Bell’s reaping-machine at the annual show 
of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society. He has presented the medal to 
the Reverend Patrick Bell, a Scotch minister; whom he describes as 
“ the only original inventor of a machine so well calculated to prove an 
inestimable benefit to the producers and consumers of bread in all parts 
of the world.” 

A project for postal reform between France and England is said to have 
been communicated by Lord Clarendon to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, approved, 
and forwarded by him to the French Minister of Finance. 

The Turkish army rejoices in several foreign officers, besides the rene- 
gades who are naturalized to the scimitar. Among these are General 
O'Donnell, General Prim, and Colonel Magnan; and the Morning Ilerald 
announces the Constantinopolitan arrival of an old friend, who last ad- 
dressed us from the Queen's Bench, “ General George Henry de Stra- 
bolgie Neville Plantagenet Harrison,” so voluminous in his titles. The 
correspondent of the JIerald supposes that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
may enlighten the Sublime Porte on the style, title, and station of this 
illustrious crusader. 

The cholera does not abate in Sweden. From the 25th July to the 
4th September 744 persons were attacked; and 473 died at Christiania. 
A correspondent of the Daily News, writing from that town on the 10th 
September, announces the death of a well-known Englishman— 

* Already 800 have been swept off by cholera, and still upwards of sixty a 
day bite the dust. Only one Englishman yet—Mr. Bradshaw, the veritable 
Bradshaw, who had come over to collect data for his new Continental Guide, 
and had only been in the town three days: he was, however, nervous, and 
had been incessantly taking preventives. From apparent perfect health, six 
hours’ illness was suflicient to usher him before his Maker.” 


An important alteration has just been made in the Customs water-side 


practice; the Commissioners, upon the representation of some of the | 


landing-officers, having directed that in future all free goods shall be 
cleared and delivered by the landing-waiter, without putting the merchant 
to the trouble and delay of waiting for the reéxamination of the landing- 
surveyor, The recent alteration or experiment in the delivery of free 
goods by the tide-surveyors has not been found to answer. ‘The practice, 
it is asserted, would involve much danger to the public revenue, great in- 
convenience to trade and commerce, and bé decidedly objectionable to the 
generality of the importers.— Times, City Article. 


The long-lost crown of St. Stephen of Hungary, and the insignia of royalty, 
are said to have been found at Orsova. 

It is understood that the Dean and Chapter of Wells are about to deter- 
mine on the renovation and restoration of the great West front of their 
cathedral. 

Several statues of British Sovereigns, in stone, have been just set up in 
the Central Hall of the New Houses of Parliament. The Sovereigns repre- 
sented are Henry II ; Edward I, and his Queen, Eleanor ; Eleanor, Queen of 
Henry 111; Isabella, Queen of Edward II ; Edward III, and his Queen I’hil- 
lippa; Richard Il; and Henry 1V. Several other statues of regal per- 
sonages are nearly completed, and will shortly be placed in the recesses 
prepared for them. 

We regret to learn that Sir Edward Colebrooke met with a serious accident 
on Saturday ; his gun having gone off while he was in the act of loading it, 
shattering his right hand so severely as to render amputation necessary : 
but he is doing well.—Glole. 

The water-mains which were found of such great service at the fire in 
Windsor Castle are now extended through all parts of the building, at an 
estimated expense of 4000/7. 

An Irish journal publishes a decree from the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Birmingham, granting the petition of the Reverend Alfred Jeken Dayman 
to erect “ the Association of our Lady of Reconciliation of La Salette ” at 
Stratford-on-Avon. It appears that any person, even a child, may become a 
member. “ Alms,’’ we are informed, ‘tare not specified by the Holy Fa- 
ther, but they will be no less propitiative to the donors than acceptable ” to 
the said reverend petitioner and missionary priest at Stratford, Alfred J. 
Dayman, 

The departures from the port of London for Australia last week showed a 

reat increase: the total was fifteen vessels, of 9930 tons burden. From 

iverpool and other places many ships have sailed. Shipments of manu- 
factures and ordinary merchandise have been very extensive, and the rate of 
freight is supported. 

The Marco Polo, the famous clipper, arrived in the Mersey on Tuesday, 
from Melbourne. This ship has now made two voyages to Australia and 
back in ten days less than a twelvemonth. ‘This is held to be “the most 
remarkable achievement ever recorded in the annals of navigation.” 

Among the models and patterns destroyed in the fire at Messrs. Russell 
and Co.’s, were those of the intended steam-ship for the Eastern Steam 
Navigation Company. She is to be the largest ship ever heard of in the 
world ; and is to carry sufficient fuel for the entire voyage to and from 
India or Australia. Her length is to be 680 feet; breadth, 83 feet; 
depth, 58 feet; with screw and paddle engines of aggregate nominal 
horse-power of 2600. In addition to taking from 4000 to 6000 tons of 
coals, she will be able to carry 5000 tons measurement of merchan- 
dise, and will have 500 cabins for passengers of the highest class, 
with ample space for poops and lower-class passengers. The whole of her 
bottom, and up to six feet above the water-line, will be double, and of a 
cellular construction, so that any external injury will not affect the tight- 
ness or safety of the ship. ‘the upper deck will also be strengthened on the 
same principle, so that the ship will be a complete beam, similar to the tube 
of the Britannia Bridge. It will be divided into ten separate water-tight 
compartments, She will have separate sets of engines, each with several 
cylinders; and separate boilers will be applied to work the screw, distinct 
from those working the paddle-wheels, so that, in the event of temporary or 
even permanent derangement of any one of the engines, or of either the 
paddle-wheels or the screw, the other engines and propellers would still be 
available. It is computed that her structure will enable her to pass 
through the water at the velocity of fifteen knots an hour; and by the great 
speed, combined with the absence of stoppages for coaling, the voyage be- 
tween England and India, vid the Cape, may be accomplished in thirty or 
thirty-three days, and between England and Australia in thirty-three or thirty- 
six days. It is said that the ship will be of sufficient strength to meet any 
strain to which it can be subjected; and will consist of so many distinct 
compartments that no local injury, however serious, will affect its buoyancy 
to any dangerous extent. 

News has arrived from THalifax of the results of some Naval Courts-martial 
which have excited much interest in the service. Commander J. C. Bailey, 
of the steam-sloop Medea, had First Lieutenant Williams tried on divers 
charges of neglect of duty, insubordination, and disrespectful conduct. Mr. 
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| the tables on their commander, an 





Williams was acquitted, but admonished to be more respectful to his com- 
mander in future. The Chief Engineer was charged with neglect of duty and 


insubordinate conduct : he was a | —- These officers then turned 
at the instance of Lieutenant Williams 
he was tried on thirteen charges, which alleged that Commander Bailey had 
behaved in an unofficerlike manner to the Lieutenant, and had been op. 
pressive and overbearing, by arresting him, and by the manner in which f, 
was imprisoned. The Court found that most of the charges were “ not 
proved,”’ some were “ frivolous and vexatious,” and one “ malicious ”’; but, 
on the other hand, one charge was pronounced “ proved so far as applies to. 
the severity of the arrest,’’ and two others were “ proved ’”’—Commander 
Bailey had in “ an oppressive and overbearing manner’”’ kept his Lieu- 
tenant in solitary confinement for twenty-eight days, and had refused him 
the society of his messmates when the Surgeon had advised it for the sake of 
his health, and when Captain Reid, senior officer at Port Royal, had expres. 
sed a wish to the same effect. The Court adjudged Commander Bailey to be 
‘* severely reprimanded.” 
The Liverpool Journal relates a “romance” of real life. Eleven years 
ago, a silk-manufacturer of Manchester failed ; he emigrated to Australia, 
leaving a wife and two children in England. The latter removed to Liver. 
pool, where they suffered from extreme poverty. No tidings came directly 
from the husband, but after a time a report that he was dead reached the 
wife. But he was not dead; he had prospered ; he had written to his wife, 
but the letters and remittances never reached her. Lately he came to Eng- 
land, bringing 14,000/. in cash, and he is the possessor of a large estate in 
Australia. He succeeded in tracing his wife and children; and the now 
happy family are preparing to proceed to Australia. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The news from the cholera district is more serious this morning. The 
return for the 15th September gives 97 deaths from cholera, and 4 from 
diarrhoea, at Newcastle; and 20 deaths at Gateshead. One case has oc- 
curred at Shields. The type of the epidemic is much more severe than 
that of 1831-32; as a comparison of the first fifteen days of the two 
visitations at Newcastle gives 61 deaths in the former to 219 in the lat- 
ter. The increase of deaths from 58 on Wednesday to 97 on Thursday 
is an evidence of the rapid advances of the scourge. 

There have been three cases of sporadic cholera—one fatal—in York 
Court, Manchester Square, Marylebone. The place was very filthy. 
Mr. Squire, the surgeon, in his report, after deciding that the cases were 
not Asiatic cholera, pertinently adds— 

“Nor is it necessary to go to Asia for causes sufficient to produce such 
terrible results, when in our own streets there exist causes of disease as in- 
tense as can be fostered in the jungles or the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

At the meeting of the Liverpool Health Committee on Thursday, the 
medical officer reported two fatal cases, both German emigrants, in addi- 
tion to those in the early part of the week. The general health of the 
town, however, was described as being better than usual. 

The Gazette of last night contains an Order in Council, putting in force 
the Nuisances- Removal and Diseases-Prevention Act ; giving as a reason, 
that “the United Kingdom appears to be threatened with a formidable 
epidemic disease.” 

The intelligence from Lancashire this morning with regard to the wages 
movement is of an ominous character. At Preston, the principal mill- 
owners have announced their intention of closing their mills “ until the 
hands now on strike are prepared to resume their work, and a better under- 
standing is established between the employer and employed.” Notices to 
quit work are prepared by thirty-five of the principal firms, employing 
altogether some 5000 or 6000 hands. The intention of the manufacturers 
is to close their mills in a month. The movement among the operatives 
for an advance of 10 per cent continues to extend at Manchester and 
other places. Large out-door meetings haye been held lately at Preston, 
some of them numbering 20,000 people. 


The news from the country, of more extensive damage to the crops 
within the last few days, caused a good deal of excitement at Mark Lane 
yesterday. Wheat rose 3s. a quarter, and other kinds of grain propor- 
tionably. At Dublin also prices have risen. The prevailing impression 
at Mark Lane yesterday was that prices will rise considerably higher. 





Last night’s Gazette contains a French decree, forwarded to the British 
Government by Lord Cowley, provisionally abolishing the additional 
duty upon the importation of iron ore by foreign vessels, which had been 


| established upon all ores so imported, by decree of the 17th March 1893. 


Mr. James Buchanan, the Minister from the United States, has been in- 
vited by the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce to a public banquet, and re- 
quested to name a day. Mr. Buchanan replies that his public duties render 
it impossible for him to name a day, and therefore he declines the invita- 
tion altogether. At the same time, he expresses the strongest sentiments In 
favour of peace and friendship between the two countries, based on the 
freest commercial interchange. To that end, he hopes for an honourable 


| and speedy settlement of all questions between the two countries, alto- 


gether not worth six months’ suspension of their reciprocal trade. 








We have no news bearing directly on the Turkish question. It is 
stated, however, that couriers are posting hither and thither in hot haste ; 
and that orders have been sent to Pord Stratford de Redcliffe, to urge the 
Sultan to accept the Vienna note without alteration. This is put tor- 
ward as the decision of the British Government; and advices from Paris, 
of Tbursday’s date, assert that, after long discussion—so long that the 
Emperor kept the ex-Queen of Spain and Prince Eugene of Savoy-Carig- 
nan waiting for him—the French Cabinet adopted the conclusions of 
Lord Aberdeen. 

A despatch from Vienna, dated Vienna, September 12, states that the 
Emperor and his brother had just escaped a great danger. The horses of 
their carriage got the bit between their teeth and ran away, but were for- 
tunately stopped before any accident happened. 

A correspondent sends us a scrap of political gossip, which is not al- 
together new to us— 

‘I have just heard from a reliable source, 
tain members of the Liberal party to persuade Lord John Russell that there 
is no necessity for introducing a Reform Bill next session. So far as I can 
learn, no impression has been made upon Lord John; who, I trust, has too 
much principle and too much sense to let himself be betrayed into the com- 
mission of so ruinous a blunder,” 
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The Queen has presented 500/. to the Lord Mayor of Dublin, for dis- 
tribution among the charities of that city. 

Lord Londonderry, in one of his characteristic epistles, addressed this 
time to his tenants, complains that large arrears of rent are due to him. 
Now that the Irish landlord, he says, is placed in such a “pitiable con- 
dition” by the “ Minister of the Liberal Coalition Cabinet,” as to have 
to pay Income-tax, not on the receipts but the rental, he feels it neces- 
sary to put an end to “soft, foolish, impolitic indulgence,” and to enforce 
the laws with peremptoriness and energy. The letter is written in the 
third person throughout ; yet it is signed “ Vane Londonderry.” 

Some short time since, Sir Frederick Adam died suddenly in a railway 
carriage : the body was taken to the residence of his brother, Admiral Sir 
Charles Adam, Governor of Greenwich Hospital. Sir Charles has never 
recovered from the effects of the shock, and yesterday he died. 

The Speaker has issued the new writ for the vacancy in the represent- 
ation of Lisburn caused by the death of Mr, Johnson Smyth. 





The Times publishes a letter by Sir John Rayley on the case of Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton. Sir John explains, that he has been prevented from touching 
upon the case before, by absence and a severe private sorrow; and he now 
sdvances only to defend Mrs. Norton, as “a deeply-injured woman.” The 
ease which Mr. Norton originally submitted to counsel was not only ex-parte, 
but “‘a series of invented fables’; and Sir John only learned the real case 
when, at Mr. Norton’s urgent request, he became the arbitrator between the 
husband and wife. He then found Mrs, Norton straightforward and tract- 
able, Mr. Norton shuflling; Mrs. Norton regardless of money, Mr. Norton 
anxious only about the pecuniary part of the arrangement; Mrs. Norton 
solicitous for the restoration of her children, Mr. Norton making that 
affection a means of barter and bargain. The stories of Mrs. Norton’s ex- 
travagance proved to be untrue ; but Mr. Norton, who made them, detained | 
even her clothing, with a threat of selling it. While Mr. Norton, although | 
expressing his belief in her innocence, abused his wife and her family, Mrs. 
Norton was anxious only for peace; and was forbearing to her husband, al- | 
though he had been guilty even of personal violence—kicking a door off its | 
hinges, and dragging her out of a room by force, not long before the birth of | 
her youngest son. Sir John Bayley says that he gave an honest opinion as 
counsel on “ the faney case” submitted to him, and he gave the like advice 
when the real case became known to him, 

Two young gentlemen, Mr. Thicknesse, only son of the Member for Wi- | 

n, and Mr. Woodcock, son of a Wigan banker, were drowned in the | 
Windsemere this week. 





DEATH OF MR. SIMPSON OF EDINBURGH. 
(Contributed by one whom an intimate acquaintance of nearly twenty years’ 
standing enables to speak undoubtingly.]} 

Few men have carried with them to the grave more sincere and general 
regret than that which has attended this excellent man. To overtlowing 
kindness, and an ardent interest m everything that related to the welfare of 
his race, Mr. Simpson united so happy a power of public speaking, that in 
moving large bodies of men to enlightened and virtuous action he was 
almost unrivalled. His admirable lectures on Education and Sanitary Re- 
form, delivered without a thought of pecuniary recompense, in most of the 
large towns of the kingdom, will be long remembered; while their prac- 
tical results on the character and happiness of thousands of his hearers 
and of their offspring will extend beyond all memory. Wholly free 
from the coarseness and class-prejudice which too often characterize 
the advocates of popular rights, his eloquence had the refinement of high 
education and the impress of genuine philanthropy. He never failed in the 
moral courage necessary for telling his hearers, whether of the upper or 
iower classes, of their faults; but he did it in so kind a spirit, and often with | 
so playful a wit, and took such care to do justice to their good qualities, that | 
he never seemed to give offence. 

When asked by the artisans of Edinburgh, a few years ago, to repeat a | 
course of lectures on the Formation of Character and on Social Improvement, | 
which he had delivered twenty years before, those who formed the deputa- 
tion stated that they made the application because they felt they had them- 
selves been ‘better men, better husbands, and better fathers, for having 
heard those lectures”; and that they were now desirous that their chil- 
dren should partake of the same benefit. And on Mr. Simpson inquiring 
what assurance they had that the lectures were generally desired, they 
produced in a few days a requisition to him with three thousand signatures, 

Among other subjects to which Mr. Simpson directed his mind, were those 
of Medical Jurisprudence and the treatment of Criminals; and he was among 
the first, if not the very first, to show the many points of resemblance be- 
tween crime and insanity, and that it was both unjust and futile to treat 
criminals in a spirit of vengeance. 

Although a firm believer in the paeee of phrenology, and indeed him- 
self a distinguished phrenologist, the other arguments he adduced in support 
of the laws which he defended by phrenological reasoning were generally 
sufficient to warrant his conclusions; as is the case in the able work on the 
Constitution of Man, by his friend Mr. Combe. 

Those who had the great pleasure of frequently meeting Mr. Simpson in | 
their social circle, will have double cause to mourn his loss. He had an in- 
exhaustible fund of anecdote, and a buoyancy of spirit which nothing could 
long depress. 

At an entertainment, perh«ps the first of its kind, given by the working 
¢lass of Edinburgh to some members of the higher grades, on the occasion 
of presenting Mr. Simpson with a piece of plate as a memorial of their gra- 
titude, the person who was deputed to deliver it (a letter-carrier) thus 
feelingly alluded to the event which has now unhappily arrived—“ Still 
come among us, and still will we sit at your feet and learn; and when that 
time comes when all earthly must pass away, rest assured that, be it the 
marble or heather that covers your grave, the poor man’s tears will 
water it.” 

Of that galaxy of public men, including Jeffrey, Brougham, Francis | 

orner, Mackintosh, and Scott, who reached manhood at the beginning of 
the present century, and of whom Edinburgh has so much reason to be 
proud, Mr. Simpson was one of the last. May the honoured lives of those 
who remain still be prolonged, and may the fame of this noble brotherhood 
stimulate others to follow in their footsteps ! 


MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuanor, Frrpay APrrEernoon. 
The English Stock Market this week has been the scene of considerable 
excitement. Compared with last Saturday, the decline in Government Se- 
eurities up to yesterday afternoon amounted to 1} percent. The fluctua- 
tions have been of daily occurrence, and more violent than last week. A 
temporary su port has occasionally been given by the arrival of gold from 
Australia; which, combined with less demand for specie for China, and a 
slight improvement in the rate of exchange at Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
to the belief that an impression current at the commencement of the 

week of a further advance in the Bank rate of discount would not be realized. 
idea was prevalent until the conclusion of the Bank meeting yesterday, 








when it transpired that the discount had been raised to 4} per cent; and 
Consols, which had rallied that morning from 95} to 95], returned to their 
former price. The agitation on the previous day had been increased by the 
news that the Emperor of Russia had rejected the Turkish modifications 
in the Vienna note. Several speculative and money sales have since been 
made. At Hamburg the rate of exchange continues unfavourable. The 
shipments of manufactured and other merchandise to Australia are still on 
an extensive scale. The depression on the Paris money-market still exists, 
chiefly caused by sales in anticipation of a French loan. 

From a return by the Bank of England on Wednesday, it appeared that 
New Stocks had been accepted that day to the amount of 30,0002. Three- 
and-a-half per Cents and 19,100/. Two-and-a-half per Cents; a puzzle to 
ae who know that the New Stocks can be purchased in the market at a 
arge discount. No other acceptances have been made since the 26th July. 

Yesterday, at the half-yearly meeting of Bank Stock Proprietors, a di- 
vidend was declared at the rate of 8 per cent per annum clear of Income-tax. 
The profits for six months up to the 3lst August were understood to have 
been 584,557/.; which added to the Rest forms a total of 3,596,674/. The 
Rest, after payment of the Dividend, will amount to 3,014,558/. 

A decline of 1s, in the Corn-market on Monday was recovered on Wed- 
nesday. The accounts from Paris this morning report a steady market, and 
state that a pacific arrangement of the Eastern question was still entertained. 
The fluctuations in our Funds today have been trifling. Consols opened at 
95} t and after improving }, close a little lower, at 954 } for Money and 
95% for Account. Tndia Stock has fallen this week to 20 3, Exchequer 
Bills close heavily at 8 5 discount, being a fall of 6s. 

Foreign Stocks have participated rather freely in the depression in other 
securities. The chief has been in Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 
which have declined 10 per cent, having been done on Wednesday at 70 : 
they have since rallied a little, and close today at 747. The depreciation 
in other Stocks has been the following—Peruvian Deferred, 4; Sardinian, 
2}; Chilian, Portuguese Four per Cents, Russian Five and Four-and-a-half 
per Cents, Buenos Ayres, and ee 2; Mexican, 1}; Austrian Five per 


| Cents, Brazilian, Dutch Two-and-a-half and Four per Cents, and Granada 


Deferred, 1 ; Spanish Deferred and Certificates, }; Spanish Three per Cents, }. 

In Railways the distrust has been more fully developed than in other 
markets, and a species of panic has occurred. A slight sally which occasion- 
ally took place was not maintained, and yesterday prices closed at a lower 
rate than has occurred for a considerable period. London and North-west- 
ern left off at 100} 14 ; Midland, 57} 8; Great Western, 79} 80} ; London and 
South-western, 76 8; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 94 8. Compared 
with last Saturday, the decline in some of the leading lines was to the fol- 
lowing extent—Caledonian, and York and North Midland, 7/.; East Lan- 
cashire and Midland, 6/. 10s,; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 6/. ; 
Great Northern, 5/.; London and North-western, 4/. 10s.; Aberdeen, Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast, North British, and York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick, 4/.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 3/, 12s. 6¢.; Chester and Holy- 
head, Great Western, London and South-western, and South-Eastern, 3/. 10s. ; 
Scottish Midland, 3/.; Scottish Central, 2/. In Foreign Shares the depres- 
sion has been—Paris and Orleans, 3/.; Paris and Rouen, 2/. 10s.; Paris and 
Lyons, Paris and Strasbourg, and Western of France, 1/. 5s.; Great Central 
of France, 1/. 2s. 6d.; Northern of France, Rouen and Havre, and Southern 
of France, 1/.; Sambre and Meuse, 12s. 6¢. ; Grand Junction of France, 5s. 
Today the English and Foreign lines have slightly rallied. 

Sarvurpay, Twerve o’Ciock, 

The English Funds are at present at the quotations of yesterday, although 
they opened § higher: Consols for Money are 95) }, and for Account 95§ }. 
Exchequer Bills, 8 5 discount. The Corn Market at the close yesterday showed 
an advance of 3s., caused by unfavourable weather and foreign purchases, 
The French Funds this morning came | lower. The bullion return by the 


| Bank of England gives a decrease of 298,716/.; which is not so great as was 


expected. In Foreign Stocks no alteration has occurred. In Railways several 
urchases have taken place at better prices; the bargains have been in the 
ollowing—Caledonian, 56}; Eastern Counties, 12}; Great Northern, 754 ; 
Great Western, 81}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 67}; London and North- 
western, 103. 








3 per Ceat Consols ......... 954 | Danish 3 per Cents .....+655 846 
Ditio for Account .......... 952 4 } Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 63 4 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut | Ditto 4 per Cents....... - 978 
OS ara shut Mexican 3 per Cents «,,.... 24} j 
Long Annuities ............ shut Peruvian 4} per Cents.... 747 ex div. 
OS eee shut | Portuguese 4perCents ..... 424 
Exchequer Bills ........... 8 5dis.| Russian 5 per Cents .,., 113 15 ex d. 
OTS ee 250 3 Ditto 4, per Cents .......... 994 1005 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...... - 102 Spanish 35 per Cents ........ 464 7 
Belgian 4) per Cents ....... 99 101 Ditto Deferred .......4...++ dof 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... w2 5 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 92 4 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... 104 6 ex div.) Austrian 5 per Cents,,...... 97 9 





Che Chratres. 
Mr. G, V. Brooke, whose strong style of acting is happily measured 
by the number of his auditors, just as intensity of heat is measured by 
the degrees of a thermometer, has gone on affording matter for panegyric 


' to his admirers; among the most ardent of whom is the lessee of the 


theatre himself, who tells the world that the performance is the best that 
has been seen since the days of the late Edmund Kean, This is all fair 
enough. If the grocer unscrupulously informs the world that his teas are 
superfine, and the vender of ready-made clothes indites enthusiastic 


| lyrics on the cheapness and goodness of his wares, why should not the 


speculator in histrionic talent extol the merit of his artists? ‘“ Ay,” 
says some frivolous objector, “‘ but the manager of a theatre is some- 
thing more than a commercial speculator; he is a trustee for the im- 
provement of public taste; he is a living guarantee for the preservation 
of high art; he is——” Pooh! nous avons changé tout cela! 

Really, playbills are assuming a literary position which was totally 
unknown a twelvemonth ago. ‘The idiosyncracy of various managers is 
stamped in unmistakeable characters in the programmes with which they 
decorate their porticoes. Mr. Charles Mathews, who shines in written 
debate, and who, if Fortune had not made him an actor, would have been 
a splendid theological controversialist, makes his bills a medium of sharp 
response to hostile criticism. Mr. Charles Kean, as the man of anti- 
quarian research, anxious to make his theatre the bright exponent of such 


| archeological lore as was formerly confined to the library and the mu- 


seum, attaches to his bill a third page, filled with historical information, 
so that he who sees the pieces goes ready crammed with select learning 
on the subject. Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee of Drury Lane, whose pecu- 
liar literary tendencies are not yet manifest, but who appears as the “ man 
of business” par excellence, calls attention to the goodness of his banquet 
in terms of the strongest eulogy. If Sheri lan’s Critic were adapted to 
the eccentricities of the present day, Putf might aptly be made to divide 
theatrical programmes into the “ bill polemical,” the “ bill historical, 
and the “ bill eulogistic,” 


Se 
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At Astley’s Amphitheatre, a burlesque on the subject of Phaéton has 
been produced, with more than usual tact in the decoration. As a bur- 
lesque, it cannot for a moment sustain a comparison with any of the works 
of Messrs. Planché, Taylor, Lemon, Brough, and Talfourd,—indeed, the 
Hippocrene does not flow freely at the kick of the Astley’s Pegasus,—but 
as a spectacle it is well worth seeing ; novelty of grouping being its chief 
characteristic. It is well that the lessee of the old equestrian establish- 
ment puts his shoulder to the wheel, for he will soon have a rival in Drury 
Lane, which, according to the inevitable decree of the Parca, will be con- 
yerted into a circus as soon as Mr. Brooke’s engagement is over. 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

In Paris there is every sign of revived theatrical activity. The 
Académie Impériale opened on Monday, with the Huguenots, sustained 
by MM. Gueymard, Obin, Madame Laborde, and Mademoiselle Poinsot. 

The Gymnase has been fortunate in the production of a piece by 
George Sand. Itis called Le Pressoiv ; and while the plot is simple in | 
the extreme—turning on the emotions felt by a young man in humble life, | 
who discovers that the girl of his heart is attached to his bosom friend, | 
and after a severe struggle makes a sacrifice of love to friendship—it is | 
considered extremely interesting. Of late the Gymnase has preéminently 
been distinguished as a literary theatre, and can triumphantly refer to , 
Mercadet, Le Fils de Famille, Philiberte, and Le Pressoir, asa proof of its 
high position. Four such names as those of Balzac, George Sand, Emile | 
Augier, and Bayard, all comprised within the record of two years, consti- | 
tute a brilliant constellation of literary talent. 

At the Ambigu-Comique, the novelty has been a long drama in 
six acts by M. Léonce and Eugene Nus, on a very disagreeable sub- | 
= The heroine is the victim of one of those deeds of amatory vio- 

ence which are so common in the plays of Terence; but it should be 
remembered that the old Carthaginian, who merely used the unpleasant 
incident as a means to an end, always kept the wronged female in the 
background. Frenchmen, on the contrary, place their victim most con- 
spicuously in the foreground,” and torture her with every calamity, as 
a punishment for being sinned against, The dismal tale ends with a dis- 
mal epigram. The scoundrel who has wronged the unhappy girl has been 
urged to commit his crime by a greater scoundrel than himself, who finds | 
an excuse for every atrocity in the convenient maxim, ‘“ I] faut que la | 
jeunesse se passe.” At the end of the piece, the victim of this strange | 





system of moral philosophy, finding the wicked philosopher in her pre- | 


sence, says to him, reproachfully, “ La jeunesse se passe,” and with this 
ejaculation gives up the ghost. ‘The title of the tale of wo is Le Voile de 


| 
Dentelle. 
| 





Letters to the Editor, 
SCHOOL DIETARY. 
University Club, 10th September 1853. 

Sin—The subject to which you have directed attention in a paragraph in 
your (this day’s) paper, demands the care of all parents who send their boys 
abroad for education, namely, * the deficiency of the dietary.” 

Having only just returned from Switzerland, where I met accidentally 
with a youth who attends the Cantonal School at Zurich, I ‘am enabled 
positively to state that the diet of the house he boards at is likely to prove 
very detrimental to his constitution ; consisting as it does of broths and 
vegetables mostly, and the meat such as is allowed being totally unlike any- , 
thing we call either beef or mutton. 

I met also a gentleman who was at a school at Wisbaden, and who told me 
the effect was such as he is positive he never shall recover. 

The dietary produced, in himself and brother, cold night sweats which 
continued with most weakening effects during the whole period of their resi- 
dence abroad. ‘There are, doubtless, many advantages to be derived from 
sending youths abroad for instruction, especially in languages ; but these, 
it seems to me, may be procured at too great an expense, if the health and 
strength of the boy be permanently injured by bad or deficient feeding. | 

lam, your obedient servant, | 
M. Mircuett, H. M.’s Inspector of Schools. 





RAILWAY ECONOMY, 
1 Adam Street, Ade ph a 12¢h Septe mber 1853. 

Srmr—The late collisions on our railways have given rise to much dis- | 
cussion as to who is in fault. Some assert that drivers and guards are not 
sufficiently careful. Others, like Lord Enfield, contend that the fault is in 
management. For my part, alter many years watching the system, I come 
to the conclusion that neither the one nor the other are so much to blame as 
the system itself; which is based upon unavoidable risk, which no care can 
wholly obviate, and in which the thing to be surprised at is, not the acci- 
dents, but the comparative fewness of accidents. 

It may be remembered that the first railway, practically illustrating to the 
public mind a new mode of travelling—the Liverpool and Manchester—was 
originally intended for the transit of goods at some ten miles per hour; and 
that the greatly-inereased speed attained by the experimental locomotives— 
not contemplated by the public, but only by George Stephenson and his co- | 
mates—that increased speed gave rise to the transit of passengers at twenty 
miles per hour over rails of thirty-five pounds per yard. 

The result was, thut the transit of goods was regarded by managers with 
something of the contempt formerly felt by the proprietors of mails and 
long stages for broad-wheel road-waggons. The managers of subsequent 
lines went on the same principle; and some of them, in order to compensate 
in time for the loss by curvilinear routes, increased their speed, and in- 
creased also the size of their cylinders, and, consequently, the weight of 
their engines. They did more. They competed with each other, as did the 
old stage-coaches ; and a new clement—the broad gauge—competed with the 
narrow for speed. The notion obtained, that for great speeds it was essen- 
tial to have very large cylinders and boilers, and, consequently, very heavy 
engines. But the speed did not increase in the same proportion. The fact 
was, the deficiency was not in the propelling power, but in the want of foot- 
hold for the propelling power to act on. Mr. Robert Stephenson was the | 
first to point out to a Committee of the House of Commons, that if the in- 
sane contest was persisted in, it would be necessary to relay the lines. 

The first locomotive and tender weighed less than eight tons: there is one | 
now weighing fifty-eight tons, too heavy to use; but a common weight is 
fifty-three tons. The first rails were 35 pounds per yard: some now exist- 
ing weigh 125 pounds per yard; but common weights are from 65 to 85 
and 92 pounds per yard. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in passengers over the estimated num- 
bers, the working expenses also largely increased, and a goods-traflic was 
sought after. For a long time the goods on the London and Birmingham 
were charged 3d. per ton per mile, and coals were altogether refused. Coals | 
are now carried on many lines under 4¢. per ton per mile, \ 











| counted for. 
| dent to point out the defect. 





Competition both for passengers and goods became the prevalent custom 
and lines were bought up and amalgamated to get rid of competition, at . 
costly sacrifice. Some bad lines were guaranteed a ten per cent dividend on 
the whole capital, both applied and wasted, while not likely to earn two: 
presenting the remarkable feature of being quoted at the highest prices in 
the market while earning the smallest proportion of income. But all this 
would not do, because new lines constantly sprung up to defeat the mono- 
poly, as they are ever likely to spring up. Still more competition, and an 
ever-increasing number of trains, and an ever-increasing weight of trains 
ensued. The passenger-trains were timed to forty and more miles per hour, 
the goods-trains to twenty and less miles per hour. But irregularities 
would occur, and to avoid collisions it was constantly necessary to accele- 
rate the goods-trains. But multiplied departures multiplied ‘the risks of 
collision ; and when passengers as well as goodsand machinery began to sys. 
tain damage, the public began an outery, because that became practica) 
which all common-sense theory might have foreseen. Collisions increased, 


| because the sources of collision—heavy and strained engines, imperfectly 


rolling wagons and carriages, bent and crushed and damaged rails, ang 
junctions without joints—increased. The more powerful the engines, the 
greater is the probability of the degradation of the rails, sleepers, and sub- 
structure. 

Ballast of a given quality will sustain a certain weight per square foot, 


' Sleepers of a given surface will sustain a certain weight on the surface of rails, 


Rails, if of sufficient vertical depth, will sustain a certain weight on each 
wheel without crushing or deflecting. If the weight be in excess of these 
limits, it is evident that the whole ought to break down, as it does. If not 
80, whence arises the annual large expense incurred in “ maintenance of 
way”? 

Omnibuses and carriages are drawn on one side to get out of each other's 
way in the streets and high-roads. They are light and easily moved, But 
trains on rails cannot get out of each other’s way, save by travelling on the 
same line, one ahead of the other—unless when put into sidings, which is not 
done at speed. If, therefore, there be on any line a rapid succession of 
trains, the risks of collision are very considerably incon, the more espe- 
cially if the trains be heavy. 

To minimize these risks, the trains should— 

First, Travel all with the same intervals of departures ; 

Secondly, They should all travel at the same rates of speed ; 

Thirdly, They should all be of the same dead weight ; 

Fourthly, The engines should be of the same construction and power ; 

Fifthly, They should not be overpowered ; 

Sixthly, A sufficient time should elapse between each departure, to 
pull up easily in case of accident ; 

Seventhly, The rails should be so strong vertically and laterally as not 
to deflect beneath or laterally to the rolling loads ; 

Eighthly, The weight should not approach within certain limits the 
ultimate resistance of iron to lamination either in rails or wheel- 
tyres ; 

Ninthly, The rails should form as nearly as possible continuous bars, to 
make the traction equal, and to prevent violent blows at bad joints, 

Under such conditions travelling might go on with almost absolute safety. 

But this supposes that goods-trains should be equally well constructed and 
no heavier than passenger-trains, or that passenger-trains shall be reduced 
in speed to that of goods-trains. 

As far as we can at present judge, goods-trains, as at present constructed, 


, cannot travel, to pay, at a rate exceeding twenty to twenty-five miles per 


our. 

Will the public be content with that speed, while they know it to be a 
practicable and verified thing to travel at fifty to sixty miles per hour with 
almost absolute safety ? 

Certain portions of the public will, certain others will not. In proportion 


| to the value of a man’s time, or to the amount of his income, so will be his 


desire for speed in travelling. 

But mere speed of movement is not the whole question : the real question 
is as to the time occupied in getting from one place to another. A train may 
travel very fast, and yet waste so much time in intervals of retardation as 
to be only equivalent to a slow train in constant movement. ‘These retard- 
ations on long lines do practically amount to converting express-trains into 
ordinary trains. 

Therefore, on long lines with very frequent trains the conclusion arrived 
at is, that there can be no fast travelling without very great risk—very con- 


| siderably greater than with slow travelling. 


In cases of engines getting off the lines of rail, the cause is rarely ac- 
It is treated as a mystery. No indication exists alter the acci- 


Yet it is very plain. Where two rail-ends meet in a chair, there is ex- 
ternally a lateral wooden key forcibly driven in and confining the rails to 
the chair. The lateral pressure of the wheel-flanges, striking against the rails, 
compresses the wooden key, which shakes loose, and drops out after a time, if 
not continually looked to. The rails then bave a space of two inches lateral 
slide in the chair. The tendency of the engine-wheels while running is to force 
the rail sideways—/. ¢. to widen the gauge. While one 1ail is thus pressed 


| put, the rail in front of it presents a butt-end to the wheel-flange, which 


mounts the rail and escapes from the line. Or if the space for sliding be 
suflicient, the flange gets between the two rails, and by the weight breaks 
the chair and escapes. This is especially likely to occur on a curved line 
where the outer rail is kept at a higher elevation than the inner, in order 
to counteract the centrifugal force. 

Supposing that the public determine that they will have travelling at high 
speeds, it appears to be only practicable with safety on a line with sufficient 
intervals between the trains. 

Either, therefore, goods-trains must be reduced in number, in order to 
accommodate fast pememanesoutee, on existing lines, or new lines must be 
made express for their accommodation. 

If goods-trains are reduced in number, still their damaging powers must 
be lessened, to keep the line in good order for the expresses. 

The questions arising are— 

First, Is it worth while for the existing lines to run express-trains at all 
at the sacrifice of other traffic > 

Secondly, Can the public afford to pay for especial passenger lines ? 

In answer to the first question, it is probable that existing lines would be 
glad to get rid of express-trains altogether, if it could be shown that their 
annual incomes would not thereby be lessened—i. ¢. their dividend diminish- 
ed. There is probably no pleasanter thing to Directors than to meet their 
shareholders with ‘* money in both pockets,” whether East Indian or Eastern 
or Western Counties Directors. And I think that express-trains on lines of 
heavy business are as unprofitable as long stage-coaches compared with 
omnibuses, 

With regard to the second question, it is clearly demonstrable that on 
short lines passenger traffic without goods will pay ; as witness the Blackw 
and Dock Junction lines, constructed for the express purpose of carrying 
goods, and to which lines goods are more a nuisance than an advantage. 
Though the passengers be less on the long lines, the cost of construction may 
be less also. This discussion must be left to another day. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Bripers ADAMS. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CHOLERA. 

Tne cholera is again amongst us, and we are still talking of “ pre- 

arations” tomeetit. More than twenty years have elapsed since 
we first encountered this dreaded enemy; four years since it found 
our scientific and professional men fully prepared with evidence 
and plans to show the necessity, of hastening our defensive works 
against the coming of a new visitation. In 1849, the cholera broke 
out in Newcastle, in Gateshead, in Southwark and Bermondsey ; 
and in those places it broke out upon the identical spots which are 
now first marked by the disease. It springs up amid the same 
active causes—the same crowding of houses unfit to be human 
habitations ; springs up in places like “ Turner’s Retreat” at Ber- 
mondsey, where the worms of putrefaction come through the ceil- 
ing of the dwelling-room; in places like the infected quarter of 
St. George’s parish, amidst “knackers’ yards” and bone-boilers. 
Those causes were pointed out, their operation understood, their 
removal demanded, the necessity for that removal admitted ; and— 
they still exist—still providing the nidus in which the travelling 
pestilence abides and breeds. For twenty years and more we have 
talked about preparations, and now when the cholera is again at its 
deadly work for the third time, there is a burst from the press and 
from society to know why it is we have done nothing ? 

The obvious reason is, that many of those—and they are per- 
haps amongst the most responsible of public men—who admitted 
the necessity of “doing something,” and to save appearances un- 
dertook to do it, did not perform their promise, or so performed it 
only in appearance as actually to prevent fulfilment. We all 
know this story but too well. Sanitary Associations insisted upon 
the necessity of an executive department to guide the public in 
providing for newly-understood laws of public health. Govern- 
ment acquiesced, and a “ Board of Health” was created; but it 
was so constituted that those who adopted its creation withheld 
from it both powers and confidence. It was suffered to work im- 
perfectly. Statutes have been passed to enable towns to place 
themselves under that half-empowered mistrusted public depart- 
ment; but towns have discovered that when they place themselves 
under a public department, they become the victims of crotchets 
in the particular methods of providing for sanitary administration. 
Thus, the very machinery for facilitating the adoption of sanitary 
measures has created squabbling and increasing mistrust in itself. 

The public, no doubt, has been grossly to blame. It left the 
demand for reforms to professional or dilettanti agitators; accord- 
ing to the modern practice, it left its own duties in the hands of 
Ministers; it permitted local prejudices and vested interests to re- 
sist well-informed intervention, or to maintain established nui- 
sances. <A bone-grubber’s yard is “ property,” and society respects 
it more than the health of the neighbourhood. The machinery 
which might have guided the public out of that ill-conditioned 
frame of mind has but added to the ill condition—the machinery 
to facilitate has become a machinery to obstruct. 

Notwithstanding the truth of these complaints, however, som« 
improvement has been made; and we are promised more, with an 
appearance of sincerity. Under the operation of the Common 
Lodginghouses Act, which has recently been extended to provin- 
cial towns, many old nests of cholera have been cleared out and to 
a great extent improved. The Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Sewers are carrying on their drainage-works so as to fall in with a 
general design when the Commission shall have powers; and 
the Home Secretary has promised powers to be given at the 
next sitting of Parliament. It is understood that the chief de- 

artment of Health also is to be thoroughly remodelled; to 

more closely connected with the Home Oflice, and rendered 
more eflicient, honest, and straightgoing in its mode of opera- 
tion. Thus we may expect that, after the present infliction, 
we shall be provided with genuine means for preventing cho- 
lera and cognate diseases. Should the Home Secretary, after a 
third great visitation, belie the promises that he has made, the 
disgrace will extinguish all the gratitude that he has gained by 
that promise, and by such earnest of his own activity as he has 
afforded in closing some hundred of the Metropolitan graveyards. 








DIPLOMACY AND PUBLICITY. 
Tue publication of Lord Clarendon’s answer to the circular de- 
spatch of Count Nesselrode has removed many doubts to which the 
want of a clear statement as to the course taken by the British 
Government had given rise; and everybody feels that if it had 
been published before, ev erybody, save the one great aggressor, 
would have derived some advantage. It proves to be better— 
more earnest and conclusive—than might have been inferred from 
e description of Ministers themselves. Although a parallel to 
the note by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, it isnota copy of that note; and 
although making less pretensions to literary point, it carries more 
Weight from its simplicity and directness of manner. For ex- 
ample, the manner in which the writer demolishes the Russian 
pretence that the occupation of the Principalities was a conse- 
uence of the advance of the joint fleet, leaves no eseape for the 
ussian ; and the declaration of the principles on which England 

— is more explicit and less qualitied than the French declara- 
on. 

But why not have let the British public know at an earlier day 
how Ministers stood, instead of waiting until the public had been 
disturbed by doubts, and letting the despatch be at last extorted 
by the incidental publication of an incorrect version? The usual 


| plea for secreey—*“ advantage to the public service ”—will not be 
held good. Mr. Cobden well answered that, by observing, that if 
the interests of the public are to be served, the public ought to 
know what its servants are at: for no merchant would permit 
his clerks to refuse to let him know what they were doing, on the 
plea that it would advance his interests if they kept him out of 
the secret. 

We know but of three reasons why publicity should have been 
withheld. One might be, that Government was opposed to its own 
people; a state of things which happens in other countries, but is 
happily the reverse in our own. Our Ministers want the support 
of the people, and they could not have got it better than by letting 
people know what they were doing. Another reason might be, that 
Ministers desire to reserve to themselves the opportunity of draw- 
ing back from the position which they had so justly and dis- 
tinetly taken up; but we cannot suppose that they desired any 
such advantage in the present instance. The third reason would 
be that powerful one with official people—usage ; a reason which 
ought to have condemned them to continue travelling in post- 
chaises after railways were established. 


THE POINT OF ATTACK IN THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Tue railway is a path upon which conditions incompatible 
with human safety and life are coexistent within a limited space ; 
and the consequence is, that human life is sacrificed. It is 
probable that this state of things will continue until some ex- 
traneous authority shall coerce railway-managers into a dif- 
ferent plan; for at present the motives, which are various, 
conspire to produce the coexistence of the incompatible conditions. 
This converging of motives, this collision of conditions, is for- 
cibly expounded in the letter of our able and thoroughly-in- 
formed correspondent, Mr. Bridges Adams, Every directorate finds 
the system existing to its hands, and is to a certain extent 
without responsibility for arranging it, or for planning those 
usages in the movements of trains which have become national 
customs. In accordance with the general disposition of Eng- 
lish feeling, at the present moment the desire is “ to rub on ” 
as well as possible, and specifically to make the dividend 
at the next meeting of shareholders as large as possible. To that 
end, the first attention is bestowed on attracting a large traffic and 
on reducing the expenses. The traflie which offers itself is of va- 
rious kinds,—wealthy travellers, going long distances at great speed ; 
middle-class passengers, whose time is not so valuable, or their will 
not so peremptory, going in larger numbers at middling speed; mass- 
es of humbler passengers, who may be pushed about as directors 
like ; and finally, heavy goods, to be sent on in any practicable in- 
tervals. These are the motives, this is the business offered. The 
lines, as Mr. Adams reminds us, were constructed for a scantier and 
lighter traflic. Thus, on weak railway lines, constructed for light 
trains at low speed, we have heavy trains at high speed. We have 
also goods-trains lying about, and passenger-trains of various speed 
mixed upon the same space within a limited interval of time. 
There is no doubt that, under this use, the railways are every day 
weakened ; while the desire to keep the next half-year’s dividend 
undiminished keeps down to the lowest point the charge for th 
maintenance of permanent way, and for attendance, which would 
have to be paid for out of the dividend. 

There appears to be no present probability that this system will 
be amended. ‘The necessities for trave lling, the fatalistie doetrir 
of averages, and the comparatively slight effect which any mere 
contingency has upon the mind, prevent the publie from using the 
coercion to which it might resort, in total abstinence from railwa 
travelling. ‘The public travels in spite of the risk. The conduct 
of railway administrators shows that they are not more serupulous 
in killing the publie than the public is in being killed. The funds 
to construct the railways are not forthcoming. If the fast-trains, 
which overrun the middle-trains, or the goods-trains, which ob- 
struct both, were discontinued, so much revenue would be sacri 
ficed ; and the conduct of directors proves that the y would rather 
sacrifice life than revenue. There is no probability, therefore, 
that either of the suggestions made by our correspondent Mr. 
Adams will be speedily adopted. The consequences of proceeding 
on the present plan will not induce directors either to make a 
special line for goods which would take obstructions out of the 
way, or to discontinue express-trains, although they literally de- 
stroy the road over which they travel. 

Lord Entield’s letter in the Z7vmes shows, a poste riori, the con 
quences which Mr. Adams calculates 4 priori. There was evi- 
dently not suflicient means of manipulating the goods-train on the 
line to which Lord Enticld refers, so as to keep that out of the way 
of the passenger-train; and at the same time the case shows that 
there is no bringing home the consequences of this murderous state 
of the railway system to the specific responsibility of any one per- 
son. That is the reason why there is no suflicient motive to 
break through the present usage. The Chief Baron has laid dow: 
in the ease of Mr. Francis Scott, that the directors are no more 

responsible for the conduct of a particular train than any ordinary 
passenger ; a doctrine which would be unchallengeable on the 
supposition that directors arranged their whole system so 
that it would be quite safe if the subordinates did their duty. 
Mr. Adams shows that the system is in itself certain to pro- 
duce grave disasters, and the law has pronounced the directors 
and continuators of that system to be irresponsible. The usage, 
indeed, is to make a certain sacrifice to public opinion, by 
calling to account those subordinates who are placed to con- 
| duct railway trains in safety through impracticable circumstances ; 
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and it follows of course that those subordinates not only purge 
themselves of the liabilities, but create even a moral sympathy in 
their behalf. From both ends of the administration, therefore, 
the very principle of responsibility is utterly destroyed. Without 
responsibility, the directors and subordinates feel no necessity to 
alter a state of things which in fact it transcends the power of 
any one man thoroughly to reconstruct, and yet which cannot be 
rendered safe without it be reorganized throughout. Thus reform 
is impracticable, because no sense of responsibility impresses upon 
men the necessity of reform; aud without some one feel the 
necessity to begin, the rest cannot succeed. Make any one officer 
on each railway personally answerable for the disasters unless he 
have placed the management of the line in such a train as to render 
disasters impossible without the misconduct of some one particu- 
lar man in any case, who can be brought personally to account; 
and then, under the force of that necessity, the responsible officer 
would discover the operation of those causes that now lead, 
“eapenserype to death. Under such a necessity, he would see that 

e must stop the express-trains, remove the goods to a separate 
line, and redistribute those incompatible conditions which are now 
crowded into a given space and time. If the present system of 
railway administration be altered without waiting for the accumu- 
lation of an enormous sacrifice of life,—without waiting for the 
total break-down of some great line under the traflie for which it 
was not made,—without waiting, in short, for a material and com- 
mercial as well as a moral bankruptcy of the railway system,—it 
will be by concentrating the force of the responsibility, through 
the suggestion of Mr. Cardwell’s Committee, to make some one 
public officer on cach railway answerable for the consequences of 
mismanagement. 


THE NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
Tue Railway interest is decidedly becoming an “ order” in the 
state: it exercises a power of life and death ; it sends several Mem- 
bers into Parliament ; it draws its superior oflicers from the same 
ranks which supply the Imperial Administration; it can furnish 
a Colonial Governor, and can receive into its own administration 
scions of the oldest and most exalted of our noble houses. Among 
these great movements in the Railway world, one of the latest has 
been the election of the Marquis of Chandos to be the Chairman of 
the London and North-western Railway Company. 

The antecedents of this young nobleman are generally favour- 
able. “ An Individual,” who tells the story of Lord George Ben- 
tinck’s career, relates how, on an important occasion of party con- 
test in the House of Commons, a sensation was created by the 
rising of Lord Chandos, pale and earnest, to moderate Conserva- 
tive rancour; a service which suggested the suspicion that Lord 
Chandos had been put up by Peel. The manner in which, on 
coming of age, he accepted his father’s debts of nearly a million 
and a half, sacrificed a yearly income’ to commence the payment, 
and placed the whole of the parental affairs in train for honourable 


liquidation, won the respect not only of creditors but of the pub- | 


lic. Under the Administration of Lord Derby, the Marquis of 
Chandos distinguished himself less by forwardness in party con- 
flicts than by a diligent discharge of official duties, and especially 
as a joint Commissioner with Mr. Bromley to inquire into the 
defects of the Chief Secretary's Office in Ireland. He refused to 
stand against Mr. Gladstone at Oxford; an act of good taste 
which would have been more adequately appreciated if it had been 
known that Lord Chandos had felt himself precluded by the pune- 


tilio of — taking office as a colleague of Mr. Gladstone, , 
i 


in a post which probably he would not have declined as being be- 
neath his pretensions. is acceptance of a business post like that 
of Chairman of a Railway, seems to be an act in the same spirit ; 
as if he had an ambition to make himself useful in plain and com- 
paratively homely positions. Several of our younger noblemen 
are showing the same disposition, and they are thus doing their 
best to raise or to redeem the credit of their “ order.” 

Perhaps the union of nobility and commerce may be useful to 
both sides. Our Peers are the better for being not merely orna- 
mental; our Railway administration will be improved by the in- 
troduction of a higher spirit. In one way or other, the Railway 
interest, powerful as it is, must be rendered more amenable to 


reason; but if there are posted within it men who have an affinity | 


for the statesmanship outside, the work of placing the railway 
system more in harmony with public policy and public interests 
may be smoothed and expedited. 
predicate much from the appointment of one man, however well-con- 
nected and well-intentioned ; but symptoms of an abatement in the 
bitter rivalry shown by the North-western to the Great Western 


Company are ascribed to the influence which the new Chairman of , 


the leviathan company of the North has already been able to exer- 
cise. 





PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS IN PARLIAMENT. 
THERE is now some hope that the system of conducting Private 
Business in Parliament may be radically improved; for the task 
has been undertaken by the highest authority in the Commons ; 
and the basis of the plan is very promising. 

The necessity of an improvement has long been admitted, and 
recognized rather than met by previous attempts in the same di- 
rection.* The very failure of a mode suggested by no less a man 
than the Duke of Wellington, nineteen years ago, illustrates the 
overworked and distiacted state which sometimes makes Parlia- 


Of course it is impossible to , 
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to disfranchise a corrupt borough; and it consisted in the appoint. 
ment of a Joint Committee, of five Peers and seven Members of 
the Commons, with a Judge presiding, to investigate and report 
upon the facts involved; the report to be conclusive as to the 
facts therein set forth, but leaving the powers of Parliament in re. 
vision and enactment on the whole case unimpaired. That plan 
was embodied in a bill, which was passed by the Lords, arrested 
in the Commons on a point of form, postponed till “ next session,” 
and in that tomb it still lies buried. The principle of this plan 
Lord Brougham afterwards suggested for application to Private 
Bills; but it was found that the Lords were not competent to ef. 
fect the improvement alone, and another course was tohen. 

That fresh attempt resulted in the amended Standing Orders, 
passed by the Lords in 1837, and tardily adopted by the Commons 
in 1846—a probation of nine years. But this instalment of re- 
form was insuflicient for the purpose, leaving still a larger amount 
of evil to be corrected than was remedied: and the evil has jn- 
creased with the positive increase of private business. It can best 
be described in the words of Lord Brougham, speaking on County 
Courts and Law Amendment in July last— ‘ 

** While all the courts of justice in the country are deciding questions that 
involve interests to the amount of thousands or hundreds of thousands, we 
are disposing of millions; and while they are acting by fixed rules and are 
only administering the law in each case, we are disposing of rights of pro- 
perty to this enormous amount, not only without any known law, but con- 
trary to the law; setting aside settlements, breaking wills, violating men’s 
vested rights, acting for or against infants and others incapable of consenting, 
or even of knowing what is done, nay, persons unborn, and who for years 
may not come into existence. But again, to consider the vast amount of the 
interests thus dealt with, and the necessity of both the facts and the rights 
being in each case thoroughly investigated, it surely never can be contended 
that the present manner of conducting these inquiries is the best, if it be not 
indeed the worst possible to be devised; that it either consults the great in- 
terest of discovering the truth, or the lesser, though very important interest, 
of giving despatch and avoiding expense.” 

The excellent speech in which this was said seems not to have 
been reported ; but Lord Brougham has now published it as a 
pamphlet,t along with another speech on Common Law Procedure 
in Ireland, full of practical information and illustrative anecdote. 
| From this pamphlet we have collected the facts already stated ; 
from this we learn the probable success of a new plan to improve 
the legislation on Private Business. It originated with the 
writer of the pamphlet ; and would consist in “ the formation 
of a Board of competent professional men, irremoveable like the 
Judges, not to supersede the functions of either House, but to aid 
both Houses, by conducting the whole inquiry into the facts of each 
case, and only rendering the stages of the Committee and report on 
' any bill unnecessary, but this also subject to the control of each 
| House, so far as regards further inquiry, or referring back or dis- 
| approval of the report.” But a good plan is only one element of 
| hopefulness; the other is the fact that the plan is now under the 
| consideration of the Speaker, with a view to its practical adoption. 

* The amount of private business may be gathered from figures given by 
| Lord Brougham,—before the recent improvements, no doubt, but still indi- 
cating the kind of dimensions to which this business extends. ‘In one year 
(the year before the resolutions) there were 241 private acts passed, contain- 
ing 13,624 sections and schedules, besides perhaps half as many which were 
thrown out.” The nature of the enormities which creep into private bills 
may be exemplified by one fact. In a great railway bill, a clause was in- 
serted enabling the company to prove its own payments by entries in its 
own books! When Lord Lyndhurst was told that the existence of the de- 
tected clause was incredible, he replied, ‘* Incredible, but true !”’ 

+ “‘ Lord Brougham’s Speeches in the House of Lords, 26th and 28th of 
July 1853, on County Courts and Law Amendment.” Published by Mr. 
Ridgway. 








CANADA HELPING INSTEAD OF HINDERING. 

A vsrruL suggestion both in a military and a political point of 
view is made by a Quebec correspondent of the Morning Post. 
Canada has taken one step towards relieving the Mother-country 
of the cost of defending that important colony, and it is probable 
that in the ensuing session of the Local Legislature steps will be 
taken for a complete relief. Indeed, so far from remaining as a 
burden on the Imperial resources,—the ordinary reproach of 
colonies from a certain class of economists,—it is likely that Canada 
would be able, in case the empire were menaced, to afford her con- 
tingent of assistance. 

The Mother-country would be relieved of a certain charge, and 
a force would be set free for the augmentation of the Imperial 
resources, comprising, in West Canada, five regiments of infantry, 
seven companies of artillery, and a force nearly as large in East 
Canada ; making altogether a division nearly equal to that 
lately assembled at Chobham. About sixteen years ago, Canada 
required a considerable addition to the military forces, and there 
was an expenditure for the Canadian war. The whole is changed 
Canada can and will provide for her own defence; and the na- 
| ture of the progress which she has made is of a most interesting 
| kind. She has improved surprisingly in material resources. The 
| population of British North America is about three millions, of 
which two millions belong to Canada; her revenue is estimate 
at 1,000,000/., execeding the expenditure by about 400,000/. ; al- 
though the people are amongst the most lightly taxed in the 
| world. Her material improvements are shown in the number of 
railroads which are in progress. At Toronto, four railways have 
| been begun since 1851, one of which is in operation for forty- 
) three miles, another is probably, by this time, at work for sixty- 
five miles; and similar proceedings are noted at Hamilton, Mon- 
treal, and other places. About twenty years since, there was a 


| 


ment drop its best essays at legislation. The plan was struck out | little town consisting of log-huts, its condition curiously bur- 
in considering the objections to a very objectionable bill introduced 


lesquing the name it bore—London: that town now has nine 
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thousand inhabitants; a fine main street, its Thames, its Black- 
friars and Westminster Bridges, its Piccadilly, Covent Garden 
Market, Hyde Park Barracks and Parade-ground, a handsome 
hotel, and its St. Paul's with a fine peal of bells. The rise of 
Bytown and many other places might equally be taken to exem- 
plify the general improvement of the United Province. 
But the grand change has been of a moral kind. In 1837, 
Canada had her grievances, the substantial part of which lent body 
and force even to local exaggerations and prejudices of race. In- 
trusted with the management of her own affairs, the last of Im- 
perial injustices given up in the Canada Clergy Reserves, the 
colony has not only become pacified but loyal. It could now bring 
into the field three hundred thousand militiamen; destitute, no 
doubt, of military training, since the one day’s trial allowed 
served for no more than registration, but animated by the best 
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completeness, must pay, not only for actual consumption, but for 
the maintenance of the establishment during the intervals when it 
has no custom. The total charge of the establishment must be 
spread over the total number of customers during the year, with a 
fair profit ; and, exorbitant as the casual customer may find the 
charges on his visit, it is probable that the ledger of the landlord 
would not show any exorbitant return. No doubt, this is a bad 
system. The landlord pays for things, in many cases, that the 
customer does not want ; but the customer judges so much by ap- 
pearances, that he himself would avoid the homely inn, where he 
would be charged more closely according to consumption, because 
he would presume, and not always unjustly, that the homely inn 
would be wanting in comfort and in that savoir faire which is so 
large a part of real comfort. If the inn-landlord, as the house- 
landlord charges “ empty rate,” were to charge upon his incoming 
tenant empty ren, the tenant would refuse to pay it; yet it must 





spirit. The very fact that the Legislature is contemplating the 
outlay of money for the maintenance of a Colonial force shows how | 
the spirit of affection to the Mother-country and the spirit of inde- 

ndence are not only compatible but mutually invigorating. In 
this good work the Imperial Government can codperate; as the 
intelligent writer in the Morning Post makes out. By the sur- | 


render of certain lands, held in most towns for military purposes, 


landlord calls it “ wax lights.” 
be reduced for the tenant, and would cease to be an odium upon 


be paid out of the pocket of the incoming tenant: at inns, the 
Now this species of charge would 


the landlord, by any arrangement which should render inn- 
custom more regular in its course, or which, on the other hand, 
should enable inn-proprietors to accommodate their preparations 


it could furnish the fund for barracks; by the maintenance of the and outlay more carefully to the fluctuations in custom. 


Canada Rifle Regiment as a reserve in the province, it would afford 
a useful nucleus and model corps for the local forces ; and by officer- 
ing the Colonial forces with students from Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
it would not only save expense to the local revenue but would give | 
to those students an admirable school of naval and military ex- 
perience. More than this specific service, the Imperial Govern- 
ment would exhibit itself to the colony in the position of practi- 
cally assisting in the economy and defence of the province. 

What is said of Canada applies not less to other provinces ; but 
it is not necessary to go into the figures for those sections of our 





The traveller who claims to be charged according to his con- 
sumption forgets that both he and the landlord labour severally 
under a disability which obstructs that plan of charge; and in this 
respect the position of the traveller is anomalous. The landlord 
must always be prepared even for the customer that comes not; 
and therefore he cannot arrange by a well-understood bargain. To 
a certain extent the landlords, especially of the less successful 
class, prepare upon speculation; and, victims themselves, they 
have to victimize the first traveller they can catch. On the other 
hand, the traveller, coming suddenly to the place, often in a hurry, 


American Possessions. | prevented from deliberate inquiry, sometimes by pressure of busi- 


It is impossible to avoid applying this lesson at home. Indeed, 
the operation of the lesson on our own country is the only thing 
wanting to complete the full force of what has been said with re- 

to Canada. 

the loyal feelings of that province have been greatly strengthened, 
we are nevertheless well aware that amongst the millions of emi- 
grants who have left this country within a comparatively few 
ears, many have been affected by feelings of bitterness towards a 

and where they had failed in life, and where they had so little 
hope of political enfranchisement. Numbers have gone to seek 
that enfranchisement in America, and they carry with them 
prejudices inimical to the feeling of loyalty. That angry feeling 
must be in Canada powerfully counteracted by a and popu- 
lar policy which our Ministers have adopted towards the province. 
If England were in difficulty, and if a request for practical as- 
sistance were sent either to Canada, to Australia, or to the Cape of 


Good Hope, there would, we are convinced, be an immediate im- | 


pulse to afford the assistance demanded. In saying that this im- 
pulse would be the stronger if the despatch making the appeal bore 
the signature of “ Newcastle,” we intend no eulogium on that 
statesman, beyond pointing to the unquestionable fact that a name 
which has associated the newest and fullest liberties of the colonists 
with the most generous conduct of the Mother-country would in 
itself be a powerful appeal to their feeling of gratitude and affection 
towards the parent land. 





Although we believe it is practically true that | 


ness and sometimes by pressure of recreation and the inconveni- 
ence of introducing commercial topics to embarrass the steps of a 
arty of pleasure, is shut out from making a bargain. He orders 
ike a Bashaw, and he has to pay like a Jew on the rack; each 
| party standing inexorably on his right, and regarding the other 
| almost as an antagonist. At the best, that is to say, at hotels 
| where they keep a tariff, the traveller only learns his fate after he 
has so far committed himself as to have travelled to the inn-door, 
and has incurred the charge for his carriage—has perhaps brought 
his fellow travellers into a position where chaffering and retracta- 
tion are vexatious mementos of the outlay, often real infractions 
of hospitality. Now this difficulty would be removed if it were 
possible to introduce a plan to which we referred some time ago— 
that is, to establish either an innkeeping company, with inns be- 
longing to it in all the principal towns upon a line of travelling, 
or effecting a union of existing inns belonging to that company, 
the union establishing uniformity of accommodation and of charges. 
Were this done, the traveller who had once entered an inn belong- 
ing to the union would be acquainted with its style of accommo- 
dation and its scale of charges, and would know, therefore, long 
before he reached the door of the inn, say in Birmingham, York, 
| or Edinburgh, how he should be served, and what he should have 
to pay, from his knowledge acquired in London or Manchester. 
We believe that a combination of this kind would attract to itself 


| nearly the whole stream of travellers; the exceptions consisting of 


persons specially bent upon ostentation, upon quiet, or upon saving 


INN-CHARGES. | by some wonderful process of personal exploration, 


At aseason when Parliament leaves us at leisure to think and | 


There would be various reasons why, under such a system, land- 


talk about our private business, the 7imes usefully takes under its | lords would be able to coéperate with their customers in securing 


patronage the extensive and ill-used clientela of wayfarers at inns; 
denouncing the charges to which they are subjected, and calling for 
a reform of landlords’ bills. The travellers gratefully respond: “ A 
Victim,” “ Another Victim,” “A Traveller,” “ One of the Shorn,” 
“Cosmopolite,” and more of the host, support the general argu- | 
ment of the journal with special instances; an occasional innkeeper 
comes forward to claim exemption for his own establishment, ad- 
vancing a tariff, or pleading “ circumstances.” Upon the whole, 
however, it does not appear to us that the special instances greatly 
advance a scientific insight into the difficulty ; which is to get at 
reasonable prices consistently with our social arrangements. 

For to a great extent the English traveller is himself his own 
fever and pain. He stands nervously in awe of being thought to 
be poor. He would not always mind being thought stingy, if 
stinginess were not the vice of poverty in most cases; and there- 
fore he will rather hate landlord and waiter than remonstrate. 
Remonstrance, indeed, would generally come too late, and there- 
fore the inn-frequenter should take up the controversy at an carlier 
stage. In many hotels it is now the custom to have a fixed tariff 
of charges, and if the traveller pleased he might ask to see the 
tariff before entering the house. If this were often done, and tra- 
vellers were always to prefer an inn with a tariff to one without, 
most inns would soon have their tariff. But here again the shy 
Englishman does not like to proclaim himself at the threshold of 
the inn as one who “ cannot afford” a dignilied scale of charges. 

The complainants in many instances overlook the ingredients of 
price. In some of the bills advanced we see “ dinners ” set down 
at rates which, with the numbers .at table, would be equalled by 
taverns in London that are considered to be economical. Some 
charges, no doubt, are exorbitant; “ wax lights,” for instance, 
being a frequent item to an amount which cannot measure any 
probable consumption. But it is evident that the casual customer 
at an inn, expecting to have things always in a certain state of 


| an economy more consistent with commercial principles than is at- 
tainable under the present plan. In the first place, the tendency 
| would be to impart more regularity to the stream of custom; and 
thus what we may call the guarantee-charges or empty rent would 
be greatly reduced. Secondly, by a very simple arrangement of 
the details, it would be possible to let the traveller choose his first, 
second, or third class of accommodation, without troublesome and 
mortifying minuteness in making his selection of room or dinner. 
Thirdly, as the custom migrates according to season from one part 
of the union to another, the arrangement of the combined land- 
lords might follow those changes; waiters and stores, not usually 
under such demand in London during the autumn, might be trans- 
ferred to the sea-side or Northern branch of the league; and thus 
the aggregate cost of all the establishments would be reduced in 
amount, and the dead-weight of the off-season would be propor- 
tionately contracted. Thus the positive expenditure would be less, 
and the cost of the traveller of course proportionably brought down; 
besides the advantage of certainty beforehand. 

There are many subsidiary conveniences which might be attached 
to such a combination, and which we need scarcely exemplify,— 
such as a general register, transmitted by telegraph to every branch, 
of all the visitors and their movements; a receipt of letters or par- 
cels at each branch for all the rest; bespeaking of accommodation 
beforehand at any house for any other branch, and so forth. It 
often happens that the traveller wishes to proceed independently 
of his luggage ; and here it is evident that luggage received from 
a known custor could easily be arranged to meet him at any 
part of the journey, lodged ia his own room, and only awaiting his 
own key to unpack it. 

The capabilities of such a system speak for themselves; and it is 
only surprising that English enterprise has not already supplied so 
obvious a want. 
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BOOKS. 


FREDERIKA BREMER’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA." 
Tue leading characteristic of this book of letters from America is 
personal. There are elaborate descriptions of scenery, but the 
scenery itself is subordinate to the personal a it makes 
upon the writer. There are many sketches of individuals and do- 
mestic life— the homes of the New World” predominate in the 
volumes; but the persons exhibited are too frequently unknown or 
anonymous people, or great men in a small way. Fanny Kemble, 
Miss Sedgwick, Emerson, Hawthorne, and some preachers or second- 
rate writers, are exceptions to the private character of Miss Bremer’s 
friends. Still, whether little or great people are the subjects of her 
pen, the smallness of personality—not using the word in its bad 
sense—mostly predominates. It is not so much any generic picture 
of life that Miss Bremer sets forth, though such undoubtedly may be 
found; it is a lady’s liking for her dear friends, the personal 
liking colouring the picture sometimes one way sometimes the 
other. How the writer feels in health, or sentiment, or religion— 
these personal impressions occupy a large part of every letter. 
There is this explanation for the writing—the greater part of the 
letters were addressed to a sister. That, however, is no excuse 
for their publication, and still less for their translation in extenso. 

The work contains suggestions of great breadth and distinct- 








ness as regards the difference between the Northern and Southern | 
States; not, indeed, new in fact, but larger in conclusion than that | 


of other writers. 


traces of particular inconsistency might be pointed out, which must 
always be the case in a large subject when small parts are singly 
exhibited ; a more hopeful view of emancipation by means of the 
South itself than many may be disposed to agree with. The suc- 
cessive sketches of home life open up some remarkable views and 
thoughts as respects women in America ; favourable in a few, rather 
depreciatory in the mass, and singular in the rising independence of 
the sex—that is, as regards professional pursuits or public display 
on the platform or in semi-public meetings. But these materials of 
value are so overwhelmed by the personal slightness we have spoken 
of, that Miss Bremer’s Impressions of America must be ranked 
among remarkable specimens of bookmaking. The translation is 
in this respect more censurable than the original. 
summaries, suggested by particular provinces and places, may be 
wanted for Scandinavian readers; the descriptions of well-known 
natural curiosities or town sights may be new to them; and the 
long quotations from printed authors may not be out of place. 
For the English public none of these were needed; they already 
know all that Miss Bremer tells them on such points. 

The life that the Swedish novelist led in the States was scarcely 
favourable to observation ; the wonder is that she saw so much as 
she did, at least so broadly and so clearly. From the time she 
landed till she left the country, she was a regular lioness. She 
was beset by introductions, hand-shakings, and questions, ‘ How 
do you like America?” &e. &e. When she was alone, people in- 
truded and overwhelmed her in the same way. If she fled to soli- 
tude, she was soon found out: the vicinity poured in upon her 
with their questions, and, in justice to American hospitality be it 
said, their invitations: from Boston to New Orleans, from Phila- 
delphia to the prairies of the far West, it was all the same. The 
persecution which the poet underwent at Twickenham, from “ the 
race that write,” the novelist experienced throughout a yast em- 
pire and from all classes. 

* What walls can guard me, or what shades can hide ? 
They pierce my thicket, through my grot they glide ; 
By land, by water, they renew their charge ; 
They stop the chariot, and they board the barge ; 
No place is sacred, not the church is free ; 
Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me.” 

Miss Bremer’s first letter from Astor House, New York, gives 
an account of her experiences as a lioness, and of the experiences 
of natives in the go-ahead line. 

“Uf! itis more wearisome here than anybody can believe ; and I am 
quite tired out after one day of lion life. 

Through the whole day have I had nothing to do but to receive visits ; 
to sit or to stand in a grand parlour, and merely turn from one to another, 
receiving the salutations and shaking hands with sometimes half a dozen new 
acquaintance at once; gentlemen of all professions and all nations; ladies 


There are some striking and startling pictures of | 
slavery ; a just judgment on the institution itself in the main,—for | 








who invite me to their house and home, and who wish that I would go im- | 
mediately ; besides, a number of letters which I could do no more than | 


merely break open, requests for autographs, and so on. I have shaken hands 
with from seventy to eighty persons today, whilst I was unable to receive 
the visits of many others. Of the names I remember scarcely any ; but the 

eater number of the people whom I have seen please me from their cordial 
rank manners, and Iam grateful to them for their extreme friendliness 
towards me. It feels to me so warm and hospitable. Nevertheless, [ was 


self, and thus gained something; but how she found time to write 
all she did, is among the curiosities of literature. Female beauty 
was a thing that attracted our traveller’s attention, and the result 
rather disappointed her. She found numbers of what we imagine 
were “pretty women,” but hardly one of a high class either as 
regards dignity or beauty. The ladies dress too much alike, and 
are too stereotyped in ideas and conversation. To the genera] 
politeness of the American gentlemen she bears ample testimony : 
but she thinks it rather the oldfashioned gallantry which coexists 
with something like contempt for the female understanding, 
Circumstances and opinion render children too independent of 
their gana and, in some places, induce a freedom which seems 
scarcely compatible with reputable character or conduct. This 
scene is from the South. 

“The Savannah forms the boundary between Carolinaand Georgia. I had 
tenderly-beloved friends both in Carolina and Georgia. I loved Georgia the 
most, and turned towards its shore, as towards a more free, a more youth- 
fully fresh land. 

“The voyage was an incessant feast for me, and I wished only to be 
silent and enjoy it. But in order to do that, I had to avoid, in the saloon 
a throng of handsome but wild young girls, who made, on their own ac- 
count, a pleasure-party, and now ran about here and there, chattering, 
calling to one another, and laughing; and on deck, a few gentlemen, 
planters, who were polite and wished to talk, but talked only of ‘cotton, 
cotton, cotton,’ and how the world was beginning to busy itself about 
American cotton. I fled away from these worshipers cf cotton, and en- 
deavoured to be alone with the river and the primeval forest, and with the 
light and shadows within it. There was with the troop of young girls also a 
youth, a handsome young man, a brother or relative of some of them. Later 
on in the evening he had to leave the vessel; and then the wild young gitls 
took hold of him, embraced and kissed him, the one after the other, in fun 
and amid laughter, whilst he, half annoyed and half amused, endeavoured 
to get loose from them. What impression would that young man carry away 
with him of that night’s scene? Not esteem for woman. One of the elder 
gentlemen on deck shook his head at the young girls’ behaviour: ‘ They 
make a fool of that young man!’ said he tome. It was not till late in the 
night that I could get to sleep for the noise which these girls made.” 

Such licence can scarcely be favourable to morality ; and there 
are occasional hints that America is not so highly moral a country 
as the Model Republicans would have it supposed to be. In pub- 
lic, however, there seems a sort of protection in public opinion. 
The following also took place in the South. 

“Our state on board the Sarah Spalding was somewhat perturbed this 
morning. A couple of young and very pretty girls who are on board, with- 
out their mother or any older friend, had by their giddiness and thought- 


| lessness caused two gentlemen to pay them unbecoming attentions ; which led 


The historical ' 


to our dominant lady's very proper interference. ‘The young girls received 
a very suitable admonition from two of the elder ladies, who, however, were 
strangers to them ; and one of the faulty gentlemen was publicly reprimanded 
by the captain of the steam-boat. He was an elderly man, and had such a 
good expression of countenance, that I could scarcely believe that he de- 
served the rebuke which he received, and which affected him so much that 
he became ill.” 

However numerous Miss Bremer’s unfavourable facts or repre- 
sentations as regards the intelligence or behaviour of American 
women, they must still be regarded as exceptional. In the older 
States there exists much of ancient simplicity with modern know- 
ledge. Domestic labour, from the scarcity and expensiveness of hired 
servants, is often undertaken by the mistress, without any forfeit- 
ure of self-respect, social refinement, or permitting drudgery to 
produce a drudge. Many of Miss Bremer’s friends in the wealthier 
classes combined much thought and speculation on matters which 
concern mankind with varied accomplishments. ‘The most curious 
subject is the claims which some American women are advancing 
for their sex, as well in vocational pursuits as in still more public 
exercises. Of teaching, designing, or wood-engraving, we say no- 
thing. The same efforts are beginning to be made in England. 
The difference lies in the greater ostensible if not real honour which 
America pays to industry. In the States the sex lecture in public, 
addressing meetings similar to our May and philanthropic gather- 
ings ; besides the claims which certain societies are putting forward 
to entire equality, some ladies practise physic after being specie!ly 
educated. ‘There is a medical college tor ladies at Philadelphia. 
One of Miss Bremer’s intimate friends was a doctoress. Here is 
another case. 

“ Elizabeth Blackwell, after having for several years by hard work he!ped 
to educate and maintain several younger sisters, devoted herself to the pro- 
fession of medicine, firmly resolved to open in this way a career for herself 
and other women. She was met by a thousand difficulties ; prejudice and 
ill-will threw impediments in every step: but she overcame all, and finally 
studied and graduated as physician at the city of Geneva, in Western New 
York. After this she went abroad, desirous of entering and passing the 
Medical College of Paris. The head of the college was shocked : * You must 
dress yourself as a man,’ said he, ‘ otherwise it will be quite impossible.’ 

“«] shall not alter even a riband on my bonnet,’ said she: ‘ do as you 
will—but your conduct shall be made known. You have seen my certifi- 





| eate; you have no right to refuse me admission.’ 


very glad to be relieved for a few hours from my good friends, and to | 


drive out with Mr. Downing to the beautiful park. 

On our return to the hotel I dined with Mr. Downing in one of the 
smaller saloons. 
distressing for me to look at as it is to look at over-driven worn-out horses, 
for so they looked tome. The restless, deeply-sunk eyes, the excited, wearied 
features—to what a life they bore witness! Better lie and sleep on Ocean 
Hill than live thus on Broadway! These figures resembled a few of those 
which I had seen at the Astor House; but I had already seen on Broadway 
both human beings and horses which I wished not to have seen on the soil 
of the New World, and which testify to dark passages of life even there.” 

The annoyance was moditied by population; and in the country 
Miss Bremer contrived to keep her bedroom in the morning to her- 
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“ Mr. L. was obliged to comply. Elizabeth’s womanly dignity and bear- 
ing, added to her remarkable knowledge, impressed the professors as well a3 
students of the college. The young woman pursued her studies in peace, 
protected by her earnestness and scientific knowledge. Having greatly dis- 
tinguished “herself and won the highest commendation, she left Paris for 


| London ; where she gathered fresh laurels both in medical and chirurgical 


I saw some gentlemen sitting at table, whom it was as | 


, establishments charitable or belonging to the State. 





science. She is at this moment expected back in America, where she in- 
tends to be a practising physician.” 

Miss Bremer visited most of the institutions for trying social 
experiments ; as the Shakers and Phalansterists, and many other 
Of the prisons 
she does not speak altogether well. Sing-Sing has its secret tales; 
the bad management of New York gaol was patent. 

** Before the door of the prison, in the interior court, sat a fine gentleman 
in a comfortable arm-chair, as keeper or orderly of the prison, with diamon 
rings on his fingers and a diamond breast-pin in his shirt. Whether they 
were genuine I cannot say; they looked, however, as though they were; 
but that the man himself was not of genuine human worth was not difficult 
to see, neither that he was out of his place here. He was in a high degree 
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bang lady who addressed him, much less raise himself, She showed her 


eard of introduction ; and we were allowed to pass in, first into a room in 


and self-sufficient, and did not even raise his hat to the noble | 


which many of the officials of the prison were assembled, The person who | 


evidently the lh ; ; 
net on his head and one of his feet placed high against the wall, and one 


newspaper hanging over his leg, whilst he was busy reading another which 
he held in his hands. On Mrs. G. mildly and politely addressing him, he 
turned his head towards us slightly, but neither raised his hat nor removed 
his upraised foot from the wall; : ; 
surly a mien as if he had been addressing some person in custody, let us wait 
a moment, after which we were allowed to enter ; which probably would not 
have been the case had he dared to have hindered it. We could not avoid 
remarking, that many of these gaolers looked as if they ought to have been 
among the prisoners—nay, even looked much worse than many of them. 
“Tcould not but be greatly surprised at the disorder which prevailed in 
the great prison of the men ; which is built of an elliptical form, with a gal- 
lery running in front of the cells. The prisoners were walking about, talk- 


— here, a fat man with a large face, sat with his | 
€ 


and then, putting some question with as | 


ing, smoking cigars, while dealers in cigars and other wares were strolling | 


about freely among them. Many of the cells were occupied by two prisoners. 
There were several condemned prisoners ; two condemned to death. I asked 
one of these, who was a man of some little education, how he felt himself in 

rison? ‘Oh,’ replied he, with bitter irony, ‘ as well as any one can do 
who has every moment of the twenty-four hours his sentence of death before 
his eyes’: and he showed me a paper pasted on the wall, on which might 
be read, badly written, the day and hour when he was to be hanged. The 

risoners were much more polite and agreeable to us than the gentlemen on 

uty had been. Some of them seemed pleased by our visit, and thanked us, 
and talked in a cordial manner.” 

The parts relating to the South and its slavery are among the 
most interesting of the book. The writer does not indced tell 
many stories, or delight in recounting the horrible: with almost 
over-sensitiveness she refrained from questioning, especially slaves, 
that she might not appear as a spy. What she tells and what she 
says confirm the view that has often been held in this journal— 
that though much physical misery must exist, and many cruclties 
be exercised, the great evil is more moral than physical, and 
reacts upon the White society in proportion to their own miscon- 
duct. Ill treatment, much ill treatment, may be met with; but 
the majority of the slaves, Miss Bremer thinks, are well fed, and, 
if they are only looked upon as animals, have little to complain of. 
It is the human degradation which is the dark feature of the case ; 
and all the concomitants of slavery partake of this idea. This, 
however, is more felt in many cases by the European looker-on 
than by the slave himself. Of individual slave-owners Miss 
Bremer speaks well: many are genuine philanthropists, working 
silently, and against diflicuities of which the talking Abolitionists 
know nothing. Still, the general tone of society is bad and heart- 
less. Of the slave-owners and slave-dealers, Miss Bremer’s pictures 


present the latter in the best point of view when they are both in | 


their business. This is from a slave “ pen” at Washington. 

* We encountered no one within the enclosure, where little Negro chil- 
dren were sitting or leaping about on the green sward. At the little grated 
door, however, we were met by the slave-keeper,—a_good-tempered, talka- 


tive, but evidently a coarse man, who seemed pleased to show us his power | 


and authority. Mrs. J. 
quired if she could have such an one from this place. ‘ No! children were 
not allowed to go out from here. They were kept here for a short time to 
fatten, and after that were sent to the slave-market down South, to be sold: 
no slave was allowed to be sold here for the present. There were now some 
very splendid articles for sale, which were to be sent down South. Among 
these there was a young girl who had been brought up in all respects 
‘like alady’; she could embroider, and play on the piano, and dress like 
a lady, and read, and write, and dance ; and all this he had learned in the 
family which had brought her up, and who had treated her in her child- 
hood as if she had been their own. But however her mind had grown too 
high for her; she had become proud, and now to humble her they had 
brought her here to be sold.’ 

* All this the talkative slave-keeper told us. I inquired something about 
the temper and the state of mind of those who were confined here. 

“¢QOh!’ said the man, smiling, ‘ they would be unruly enough if they 
were not afraid of a flogging.’ 

“ My honest openhearted hostess could not contain her indignation at 
this treatment of people who were not guilty of any crime. The man 
laughed, and maintained that the Negro people, both men and women, must 
be ruled by the whip; and took leave of us as much satisfied with himself 
and his world as we were the contrary.” 

Another slave pen at Richmond, the capital of the “ old do- 
minion.” 

“T have today, in company with an estimable German gentleman resi- 
dent at Richmond, visited some of the Negro gaols,—that is, those places of 
imprisonment in which Negroes are in part punished and in part confined 
for sale. I saw in one of these gaols a tall strong-limbed Negro, sitting 
silent and gloomy, with his right hand wrapped in a cloth: Lasked if he 
were ill ? 

“*No,’ replied his loquacious keeper; ‘ but he is a very bad rascal. THis 
master, who lives higher up the river, has parted him from his wife and 
children, to sell him down South, as he wanted to punish him; and now 
the scoundrel, to be revenged upon his master and to make himself fetch a 
less sum of money, has cut off the fingers of his right hand. The rascal 
asked me to lend him an axe to knock the nails into his shoes with; and I 
lent it him without suspecting any bad intention ; and now has the fellow 
gone and maimed himself for life.’ ”” * * * 

“ We saw in one gaol the room in which the slaves are flogged, both men 
and women. There were iron rings in the floor to which they are secured 
when they are laid down. I looked at the strip of cow-hide, ‘the paddle,’ 
with which they are flogged, and remarked, * Blows from this could not, 
however, do very much harm.’ : a 

“Qh, yes, yes, but,’ replied the keeper, grinning with a very signifi- 
cant glance, ‘it can cause as much torture as any other instrument, and even 
more, because one can give a many blows with this strip of hide, without its 
leaving any outward sign; it does not cut into the flesh.” 

The following puts Virginia in a bad light; for this exclusive- 
ness against the Negro rather belongs to the North than the South. 

“Good morning, my beloved child, on this beautiful morning in the chief 
city of Virginia.: I have just returned from a ramble in the park round the 
capital; from which I have seen the beautiful river St. James, in the Indian 
tongue Powkaton, with its foaming fall, and its calm water, bright as silver, 
Winding on their way through verdant plains, and hills far, far away, into 
the country. A glorious view from this magnificent capital. I wished that 


wished to have a Negro hoy asa servant, and in- | 


| be said of religion. 


the intellectual and moral view from the State’s seat of government corre- 
sponded with it. But Virginia is a Slave State, and its views open, and its 
river of life flows, as in all other Slave States, for one half of its population 
onl - oe e are reminded of this the moment we reach the gate of the park 
of the capital ; for on the pillars of the gate is placed the announcement in 
large letters, declaring that any slave who ventures within these gates shall 
be liable to a punishment of thirty-nine lashes! One cannot enjoy or ad- 
mire anything in the Slave States, without having one’s pleasure disturbed 
by these lashes! ’’ 

Now for the picture of a slave-owner worthy to take a place in 
anovel. The scene is New Orleans. 

‘*In another of these slave-houses I saw a gentleman whose exterior and 
expression I shall never forget. He seemed to be the owner of the slaves 
there, and my companion requested permission for himself and me to see 
them. He consented, but with an air, anda glance at me as if he would 
annihilate me. He was a man of unusual size, and singularly handsome. 
Ilis figure was hereulean, and the head had the features of a upiter ; but 
majesty and gentleness were there converted into a hardness which was really 
horrible. One anight jstes well have talked about justice and humanity to a 
block of stone as to that man. One could see by the cold expression of that 
dark blue eye, by those firmly-closed lips, that he had set his foot upon his 
own conscience, made an end of all hesitation and doubt, and bade defiance 
both to heaven and hell. He would have money. If he could, by crushing the 
whole human race in his hand have converted them into money, he would 
have done it with pleasure. The whole world was to him nothing excepting 
as a means of making money. The whole world might go to rack and ruin 
so that he could but rise above it, a rich man,—as the only rich and power- 
ful man in the world. If I wanted to portray the image of perfected, 
hardened selfishness, I would paint that beautiful head. That perfectly 
dark expression of countenance, the absence of light, life, joy, was only the 
more striking, because the complexion was fair; and the cheeks, although 
somewhat sunken, had a beautiful bloom. He seemed to be about fifty.” 

From the States Miss Bremer made an excursion to Cuba; of 
which she gives a flowery account. The climate suited her; the 
dolce far niente suited her; her celebrity had not reached the Spa- 
nish creoles, and that suited her. But slavery was there, which 
did not suit her. Notwithstanding all that is said about Cuba, 
she thinks the slave, as an animal, is better off there than in the 
States; and the Spanish laws, if they were or could be enforced, 
are decidedly favourable to him: but he has no hope, no future. 
In America he has a prospect, slight though it be. He has a 
chance of being taught to read and write by his owner, or 
with his permission; he has a good chance of being taught 
Christianity; and he lives in a more advancing community. 
We doubt whether these things, however, benefit the slave 
so much as the greater mildness of Spanish manners, and 
the greater absence of prejudice in respect to colour. The su- 
periority of the American slave’s condition consists in the aboli- 
tion of the foreign slave-trade; which, besides many other consi- 
derations, renders him too valuable for cupidity to use up in a few 
years, as our authoress admits is done on some plantations in Cuba. 

Miss Bremer’s hopes for the slave and the South do not go much 
farther, in fact, than that the slave will advance with the advance 
of society. Already, she says, his condition is much better than it 
was some years since. Whatever the law of particular States may 
be, he is not unfrequently taught to read and write; the same may 
Public opinion is more pronounced against 
cruelty, and the separation of families, especially of mothers and 
young children; though, from what we have quoted, and from 
more that may be found in the book, there seems room for much 
advance in these directions. Individual philanthropists are at work, 
some in only establishing a regular discipline on their plantations ; 
others train and educate their slaves, or give wages in return for 
work, so as to prepare for freedom; a few are said to give it; 
while tenderhearted persons, shocked at the enormity of the sys- 
tem, get out of it by selling the concern,—just as business people 
from the Free States, when insolyency brings slaves into their 
hands, sell them at once even at a loss, as it goes against their 
conscience to ho/d men in bondage. Of Miss Bremer’s hopeful 
conclusion we entertain doubts. It is this—that if the South be 
let alone by the extreme Anti-Slavery party, it will gradually 
prepare the slaves for freedom, raising up a Coloured labouri 


| population to do the work for which the climate unfits the Whites, 
| while the latter shall set the Coloured people an intellectual, mo- 


ral, and religious example; serving in fact as a model race,— 
though in the small matters of religion and morality they will 
have as much to learn as the Blacks. 

HARDWICK’S MIDDLE AGE OF THE CHURCH.* 
THERE is in history, as Reynolds says there is in art, a classical 
style, which is founded on general nature, and presents the essen- 
tial spirit of things in the most finished manner ; and of this style, 
in English, Hume may be named as an exemplar. There are 
also various “schools,” based on some partial or lower view of 
things, and deriving their manner from some peculiarity in the 
genius of the artist. As an example of this style in art, ~~ 
nolds mentions Salvator Rosa. In history, Macaulay may be 
adduced as an instance. 

The style of an author that is worth anything is seldom deter- 
mined by argument; he follows his own bent. The theoretical 
advantage of the classical style is that its study trains the mind to 
elevation and philosophy; its practice gives to diction closeness 
and measured strength. A disadvantage attending it, is the com- 
parison to which the work is subjected with its own models, and 
that anything short of great success is apt to produce flatness ; 
though this is perhaps better than failure in the peculiar schools, 
which generally ieee to absurdity. 

Mr. Hardwick is a follower of the classical school. He has 
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bestowed patient and extensive reading on the collection of his 
materials; he has selected them with judgment; and he presents 
them in an equable and compact style. In narrative, he has not 
attained that excellence which is necessary to give life. 
chapters which describe the extension of the Church, its internal 
economy, and its secular history or connexion with the State at 
the different periods into which he divides his work, between the 
years 590 and 1520, the leading events will be found clearly pre- 
sented, the career and character of the principal persons succinctly 
described ; but the effect is dry ; spirit frequently evaporates ; man- 
ners mostly escape. The reader who wants information will find 


it; and careful study will enable him to form a distinct idea | 


of the whole results. It may be questioned whether such would 


In the | 


| toGod. In his view the Divine foreknowledge is distinguishable from Divine 
predestination ; and those only whom the Lord foreknows as the incorrigibly 
| wicked are abandoned to eternal death (‘ preesciti *). Gottskalk in the follow- 
ing year (848) defended his positions at the Council of Mayence ; stating, it 
is said, emphatically, that the Scriptural phrases which record our Saviour’s 
| death for ali men should be limited to the ‘elect’ ; and that the rest of the 
| human family, as the result of a constraining act of God, have been irreyo- 
| eably destined to perdition. As the voice of the Synod was against him, Gott. 
| skalk was now handed over to his metropolitan, the proud and energetic 
' Hinemar; who soon afterwards (849) procured his condemnation at Kiersy. 

sur-Oise (Carisiacum), and shut him up in a monastic prison, where he lin. 
| — under the ban of the Archbishop till 868, refusing to abjure or modify 

his errors.”’ ¥ 


FRANCIS ON CHANGE OF CLIMATE.* 


be impressed upon him by the author; or whether he would have | Tue influence of change of air on health as a preservative or re- 


as vivid an idea of the age as might be indicated without at all 
mG into the minuteness and forced vivacity of the picturesque 
school. 

About one half of the work only is devoted to narrative. The 
religious doctrines and controversies, the state of intelligence and | 
piety of the age, occupy an equal place with action. In this in- | 
tellectual exposition Mr. Hardwick is more at home. Te notices 
the principal authors of the time and their productions, often ra- | 
ther curtly, but amply enough when they are original or important. 
He gives an account of the learning, the schools, and the general 
enlightenment of the particular periods; which general en- 
lightenment was often greater than is supposed. The subjects 
of ecclesiastical controversy, the growth of superstition and Papal 
abuses, the struggles for some ages of the better class of bishops 
and clergymen to inculcate what were really evangelical doctrines, 
the gradual increase of the ignorance and immorality of the clergy | 
at large, are fully impressed upon the reader if not with those par- | 
ticular instances which entertain readers partial to anecdote. He | 
also clearly indicates the ignorance and self-willed prejudices of | 
the people at large, enabling the unscrupulous and corrupt ecclesi- | 
astics to forward the worst measures, preventing the more sensible | 


| storative is within the experience of every one ; so extraor- 
' dinary are its effects, that a day or two, sometimes even a single 
| day, will temporarily as it were “set up” a person, if the mind 
has been amused and the sensations have been gently stimulated, 
| The curative power of climate in actual disease may be a doubt- 
ful question, notwithstanding the sanguine notions entertained 
by many persons and tacitly encouraged by practitioners. In acute 
diseases, there is not time, even if climate would be of use. In 
organic diseases or structural change, originating in what is termed 
constitutional tendency—as cancer—climate would seem of little 
avail, though it may occasionally benefit cases where functional 
irregularity is combined with structural change. Such may be 
the case with heart-disease, when a climate which soothes the 


| nerves and regulates instcad of stimulating or oppressing the cir- 


culation is found. Such és the case with consumption, where the 
lungs are injured by tubercles, and the climate is favourable 
to the general health of the patient; for it is a very grave ques- 
tion in cases of constitutional, not accidental consumption, whether 
the original tendency is ever more than suspended. 

The broadest maxim that can be laid down upon the subject is, 
that climate can cure what climate causes. Ague and local fevers 


and conscientious clergy from carrying out reform, and tempting the | are cured by removal; though, as in the case of the Niger fever, 


indifferent to a downward course. Celibacy is an instance. The bulk 
of the clergy and many of the bishops were opposed to it; they 
long struggled against the Popes and their ambitious advisers ; but 
the people, either shocked at the loose conduct even of married | 
priests, or led away 7 prejudice, were opposed to a married clergy, 
and the Popes triumphed : soon, however, to excite the rage of the | 
—— the wit of the poets against the priests on this very | 
ground. 

There is nothing new under the sun. The Pantheistic doctrine | 
of the Budhists, applied to Christianity, might seem to be a pro- | 
duct of modern Rationalistic Germany : it originated in an early 
age of the Church, and was revived by Erigena, who flourished | 
in the ninth century, and who, strange to say, was deemed not 
only orthodox but a judge of controversies. 

“The great majority of writers who come forward at the present period 
yield a simple and unreasoning assent to the traditions of the past: but in a | 
work of the deacon Fredegis, who had been trained in Aleuin’s school at | 
York, we may discover symptoms of a more philosophizing tendency. That 
tendency, however, was betrayed far more distinctly in the Irishman John 
Scotus (Erigena), who was regarded as an oracle of wisdom by the court of | 
Charles-le-Chauve. He was the earliest of the mediwval writers in the West 
who ventured to establish Christian dogmas by a dialectic process; who, in 
other words, attempted to evince the union, or consistency at least, of human 
reason and theology. In this respect he must be viewed as a precursor of 
the Schoolmen, who, in close alliance with the Aristotelian philosophy, were 
bent on systematizing the traditions of the Church, and proving that the 
Christian faith is truly rational. But Scotus, while agreeing with the School- 
men in his point of departure, differed widely from them all in his results. | 
He was a Neo-Platonist; and, like the Alexandrian doctors of an earlier age, 
could see in Christianity no more than a philosophy—an earthly manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute, intended to direct and elevate the human spirit and 
prepare it for eventual absorption into God. It is a startling feature of the 
times, that one whose theories were so divergent from the teaching of the 
Church was called to speak as an authority on two of the most awful topics 
of the faith. These were the doctrines of Predestination and the Eucharist ; 
which, owing to the great activity of thought engendered in the Carlovingian 
schools, were now discussed with unwonted vehemence.” 

Both the doctrines are pursued at considerable length by Mr. | 
Hardwick, as from their importance they deserved to be. “What | 
| 
' 





follows is only a portion of Predestination, stated as broadly as it 
could be in the days of Calvin, or our own. 

* Gottskalk in earlier life had been a monk of Fulda, under the eye of 
Rabanus Maurus; but had left it for the cloister of Orbais in the diocese 
of Soissons. Going far beyond his favourite author, St. Augustine, he main- 
tained the most rigorous opinions on the subject of Divine predestination, 
stating it in such a way as to imperil human freedom. Tle contended for a 
twofold system of decrees, (‘ pradestinatio duplex,’) which consigned the 

and bad, elect and reprobate alike, to portions from eternity al- 
otted to them, irrespectively of their own conduct in the present life. 
In other words, Divine foreknowledge in his system was identified com- 
pletely with predestination; and the latter was as arbitrary in relation 
to the lost as to the saved,—the one infallibly attaining to eternal life; 
the other being so necessitated to continue in his sins, that he can only be 
in name a subject of God’s grace, and only in appearance a partaker of the 
sacraments. 

“The Chureh had hitherto been occupying, on the present as on other 
kindred points, an intermediate place, affirming, but with no attempt to re- 
concile, the absolute necessity of superhuman powers, while she insisted on 
the salvability of all men. “Notwithstanding her profound respect for St. 
Augustine and her hatred of Pelagianism, she did not countenance the fatal- 
istic theory of grace, which threatens, and constructively subverts, the prin- 
ciple of our responsibility to God. Accordingly, as soon as Gottskalk pub- 
lished his opinions, he encountered a decisive opposition from the leading 
doctors of the age. His old superior, Rabanus sean now Archbishop of 
Mayence, influenced it may be to some extent by personal dislike, put forth 
a vehement reply to what he deemed an utter violation of the faith. Although 
himself a warm believer in the doctrine of Divine decrees, Rabanus shrank 
from all approximation to the thought that the causality of sin is traceable 





| they may sometimes shake the constitution irretrievably. 


Rheu- 
matism, originating in cold or damp, will often be alleviated, some- 


| times cured, by change ofclimate. The feeling, from mere uneasi- 


ness to actual influenza or other disorder, which many people suffer 


| in this —— when an Easterly wind is accompanied by a damp at- 


mosphere, and which passes away with the weather, is another ex- 
ample. Climate also may act mechanically or chemically—as some 


| disorders of the kidneys are benefited in the Tropics by the functional 


relief afforded through the skin. The second maxim is, that climate 
will cure what medicine or treatment cannot. In the debility which 
follows acute disease ; in the general derangement which originates 
in various causes—over-work, over-excitement, over-feeding, and 
the other undue stimuli of a high civilization ; in torpidity of fune- 
tion—as the digestion, or in a general sluggishness, when some 
subchronic disorder “ hangs about” you—as, to take the most 
familiar case, an obstinate cold—medicines have little effect, but 
a change of air (and habits as well) will frequently work wonders. So 
in that strumous constitution, whose most common termination is 
consumption, and where medical treatment (unless the regulation 
of life may be called such) is utterly useless, climate, as we have 
already said, may have some effect in suspending, if it cannot ac- 
tually cure, the disorder. 

When the popular opinion of the influence of climate on disease, 
and the extent to which the opinion was acted on by practitioners, 
are considered, itis remarkable that the present generation was the 
first to witness a large philosophical al practical examination of 
the subject with a view to discover the climates best adapted to 
particular diseases. Exceptions might occur from individual 
thought and experience, but before the appearance of Sir James 
Clarke’s book, the popular notion was “a warmer climate”; and 
this region of the blessed in foreign parts was supposed to lie any- 
where towards the South. Patients were sent as a matter of 
course to Montpellier and other places in the South of France, 
often really to be killed by the climate, so unfit was it for their 
complaints. Lisbon and Madeira were the other two sanatoria; 
and, though less dangerous, they were equally unadapted to many 
(liseases. 

Dr. Francis’s book is a useful suecessor to Clarke’s, as the author 
is a creditable disciple of the master. Ie enters, and perhaps more 
fully than Dr. Clarke himself, into the various disorders which 
may be benefited by change of climate, as well as into the various 
climates best adapted for each disorder. Without losing sight of 
Italy and the South of France as spots for the invalid, he suggests 
certain places as a residence for patients, which were either little 
known when Clarke first wrote, or were practically unavailable 
from want of access and accommodations. Spain and Portugal are 
the countries chiefly recommended; and Malaga, Cadiz, Seville, 
Cintra, and Lisbon, with a few places of lesser note, are the spots 
chiefly urged upon the invalid’s attention. In describing the cha- 
racter of the climate and the discases for which it is adapted, Dr. 
Francis does not confine himself to a dry account of the “ ologies,” 
but varies them by sketches of landscapes, accommodations, and 
manners, as well as by incidental notices of local complaints. The 
great terror of the middle ages, leprosy, still exists at Lisbon, con- 
fined to the poor; and apparently the result of poverty and its con- 
comitants, dirt, foul air, and bad living, in depraving the blood. 

* Change of Climate considered as a Remedy in Dyspeptic, Pulmonary, and other 
Chronic Affections; with an Account of the most eligible Places of Residence for 
Invalids, in Spain, Portugal, Algeria, &c., at different seasons of the year; and an 
Appendix on the Mineral Springs of the Pyrenees, Vichy, and Aix les Bains, By D- 
J. T. Francis, M.D. Lond. &c., &c. Published by Churchill. 
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___ . “ : - 
«Of all the leper hospitals in the Peninsula, at Lisbon only did I find one 
tenanted by the unhappy beings for whom they were built. Here there 
were forty beds for men and fifteen for women, all being occupied by con- 
firmed cases of the disease. : y ; 

“The first indication of the presence of leprosy is a discolouration in 

atches of the skin of the face; or dingy red tubercles of various sizes show 
themselves. , ; } 
thickening of the lobe of the ear, or a distortion and spreading out of the 
ale of the nose; and one or other of these changes often exists as almost the 
sole foreshadowing of what is to come. 

“ After a time, the face, beset with tubercles, becomes puffed out, although 
not symmetrically, by subcutaneous deposit, and is traversed by deep lines, 
which corrugate the cheeks and brows. The lips are thickened and fissured ; 
and the whiskers, eyebrows, and lashes fall off. 

“In this way, the human aspect of the countenance is sometimes almost 
lost, and a most remarkable resemblance to that of the lion occurs, Among 
the lepers in the hospital at Lisbon, during my visits, were two or three 
with this peculiar physiognomy strongly marked. But many others may 
always be seen in whom some approach to this humiliating disfigurement is 

arent. 
a” Gradually the tubercles extend over the limbs, and sometimes upon the 
trunk; whilst the skin, becoming more and more thickened and wrinkled, 
assumes a light coppery colour. 

“Life is reduced to a state of vegetation ; the intellectual and vital func- 
tions are all blunted; smell is lost, and common sensation impaired, somuch 
so, indeed, that the most severe pinching of the flesh may fail to arouse the 
benumbed feeling. 
nent feature of the complaint. 


. . . . 
In some cases this loss of sensation 1s the most promi- 


| 


One of the most characteristic signs is an elongation and | 


the greater dryness, (except Provence, which is too dry,) the 
greater equability, and the absence generally speaking of bitin 

winds. In addition, the vegetation is more striking and Tropical, 
the attractions of the country for walking are much greater, the 
manners and the people more racy and original. Particular places 
may exhibit drawbacks, or an exceptional winter may occur, but 
these are less frequent than in Italy or the South of France; and 


| Dr. Francis judiciously remarks, that a perfect climate is not to be 


| found. 


“Sometimes the disease in its early career seems to be arrested; but gene- | 


rally, after the lapse of some years, the tubercles ulcerate, and dark scabs 
are formed. A similar state of things occurring in the nose, and extending 
to the bones, gives rise to ozwna. ‘The mucous membrane of the throut is 
affected like the skin, and the voice, at first husky, becomes lost. 

“The fingers and toes ulcerate at the articulations, and drop off joint by 
joint. So that a whole hand is sometimes scen with the terminal phalanges, 
which are the last to suffer, reposing upon the metacarpal bones. Sponta- 
neous amputations of the larger joints in like manner occur, 

“In this way the wretched being, his body experiencing successive mu- 
tilations, and exhaling a loathsome fietor, passes his days, and at length 
turns in his bed and dies without a struggle; or the labouring breathing 
bespeaks an extension of the malady to the bronchial tubes, and he dies suf- 
focated ; or an attack of diarrhea or erysipelas, almost always a fatal symp- 
tom, closes the scene.”’ 

Dr. Francis has resided for some time in Madrid; and he gives 
a better account of the capital and the royal palaces in the adjacent 
country than many professed travellers. The climate of Madrid 
is described as a warning for invalids to avoid if practicable; and 
no wonder. 

“The pneumonia of Madrid, or pulmonia, is most common during the 
colder part of the year, but no sevson is exempt from its invasion, The ex- 
traordinary rapidity of its progress and its fatal character, are the chief pe- 
culiarities of the disease; so that it not unfrequently happens for people, 
leaving balls or warm rooms at night and encountering the treacherous wind, 
to be seized with pulmonia and die in a few hours. The disease often ter- 
minates fatally without advancing to puateetion of the lung; an intense 
congestion of blood seeming to induce asphyxia. 

“It should be impressed upon the stranger in Madrid, that the air which 
roduces these terrible consequences, the assassin breath of death, as it has 
cen graphically termed by Ford, is often so gentle in its movements, that 

no suspicion of its hurtfulness might be created. Indeed, the proverb in the 
mouth of every Madrilenian, that the subtile wind will kill a man although 
it cannot extinguish a candle— 
* Es el aire de Madrid tan sotil 
Que mata a un hombre, y no apaga a un candil’— 
is founded on sad experience, and sufliciently illustrates what has been said. 

“Flannel, voluminous enough to cover the abdomen as well as the chest, 
should be worn in all seasons: this, along with the habitual use of the cloak, 
so that the mouth may be covered, inthe winter and at night, and the avoid- 
ing as much as possible exposure to the winds, constitute all that can be 
said in the way of prevention.” 

This book is to a great extent the result of personal observa- 
tion. As regards the leninsula, indeed, the means of scientific 
deduction are wanting. Spain is not a country of statistics, 
and even thermometrical observations are not always to be 
had. “ The repeated inquiries of several friends in Seville, official 
and non-oflicial, as well as my own, could obtain no knowledge of 
the existence of any recorded meteorological data whatever.” Dr. 
Francis is therefore driven to the test of vegetation : and not a bad 
one, for plants, like ourselves, are subject to a// the skyey in- 
fluences, which mercury is not. 

“ Turning now to the test of climate afforded by the state of vegetation, I 
will state some facts that came under my own observation in 1848-9, which, 
Tam told, may be viewed as un average season. The process of growth pro- 
ceeded, although in a dimiuished degree, throughout the winter. Many 
kinds of flowers were, at the same time, blossoming in gardens in the open 
air; and among them, smelling roses were so common, that the gratification 
of the general taste for weaving them among the hair was indulged in freely 
by the young women of the poorest class. There were deciduous trees, es- 

ecially the white poplar, (alamo blanco,) a great favourite in Spain, the old 
eaves of which remained green upon the boughs at the same time that the 
new ones were coming forth. ‘The first great burst of vegetation, corre- 
sponding with our March or April, took place in the second week in January. 
Then the ranunculus ficaria, one of the harbingers of spring, was in flower, 
and a profusion of thick herbage already covered the banks and way-sides. 
On the 16th of February poplars and willows along the river- walk were gay 
with their new full-blown foliage. 

“ It may be useful now to compare the above account in regard to Seville 
with what was observed at Mulaga at a corresponding period of the year. 
Journeying from the former to the latter place in the middle of May, the 
Vegetation was found to be much more advanced on approaching Malaga, 
making every allowance for the four days spent on the road. The cactus was 
more fully in bloom, the aloe shoots much taller, and instead of showing 
merely the unexpanded spike-like stem, had already put out some of the 
lower flowers. ‘The oleander, the flower-buds of which at Seville were still 
in the state of unopened calyx, all along the banks and bed of the Malaga 
river from Caratracea were blazing with mature flowers. Then, again, as the 
Valley opened out towards M: , the golden tint of harvest was spread over 
the whole country, whilst several fields of wheat had already fallen beneath 
the sic kle. There was nothing corresponding with this at Seville.” 

The climatial advantages which the Iberian Peninsula possesses 
over Italy and the South of France consist in the greater warmth, 











In all changes of country, however, the patient has to be 
considered as well as the complaint. Some people can shift and 
not care, others are dissatisfied if they have not every accustomed 
comfort : some people are easily amused, or can amuse themselves ; 
others would die of ennui if they were without sights or society. 
The dissatisfied, the restless, the ennuyant class of people, would be 
better away from Spain, especially if they did not possess a good 
knowledge of Spanish; for the endless worry would do them more 
harm than the climate would do them good. In most cases, per- 
haps, the Peninsula is better fitted for cases of deranged or delicate 
health, where the person is capable of inquiry and of exertion within 
reasonable limits, than for patients suffering from disease, or so 
weak as to be dependent on ans or strect amusements. 


THE PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY.* 


Tuis novel differs from those fictions by the same author which 
aimed at reviving the sentiments and manners of some period by a 
pseudo writer of the time, in having more of character and less of 
manners. In the prototype of the whole class, “The Diary of 
Lady Willoughby,” as well as in those which followed it, the form 
of the novel was autobiographical, the writer telling his or her 
experiences in the style of the age. This mode, while favourable 
to the imitative manner, limited its variety of persons and inci- 
dents as well as of treatment. In Zhe Provocations of Madame 
Palissy, the author writes in the third person ; though a good deal 
of the work is carried on by dialogue, and there is an attempt at 
the quaintness and simplicity of the old diction. It resembles 
“ Mary Powell,” and even “ The Colloquies of Edward Osborne,” 
rather in choice of subject than in execution. 

The story was doubtless suggested by Mr. Morley’s biography 
of Palissy the Potter ; and the leading features of the artist's life 
are preserved, with some artistical change or extension. Palissy’s 
religious faith as a Huguenot induces a love of God, and in his 
difficulties a pious reliance; which the artist probably possessed, 
though his own narrative does not warrant so much of them as 
the novelist presents. The artist’s persecution for his religion 
might have warranted more exhibition of Romanist bigotry than 
is displayed. The nature of Palissy’s greatest works in pottery 
is brought before the reader of “The Provocations” in a vision, 
something like which he really dreamed, and which possibly 
might have been the origin of his style; for that style did not 
consist in the excellence of the pottery, or its enamel, both of 
which were at least equalled by his Italian predecessors, but in 
the truth and spirit of his designs, and the accuracy of his imita- 
tions of animals, fruit, flowers, &c.; Palissy after all being less a 
potter than an artist. The chemical difficulties, the sordid pe- 
cuniary distresses, the matrimonial troubles, and the unflinching 
perseverance of the great experimenter, form of course the main 
feature of the story. The facts, as recorded by Palissy himself, 
are clearly brought out, mingled with a lurking tenderness be- 
tween the pair, which the husband’s narrative of his sufferings 
scarcely supports. Many little traits of family and village life 
are infused into the story, which give variety and vraisemblance. 
The truth, however, we think is more effective than the fiction. 
Palissy’s quaint and simple reminiscences of his own struggles 
and troubles in the discovery of the “enamel” produce a stronger 
effect upon the mind than the dramatic presentation. Per- 
haps this is always the case. The simple truth takes pos- 
session of the mind, and no effort of the artist afterwards can sa- 
tisiy the imagination. Sometimes, however, a clever hit is 
made by the principal theme and its accessories. The following 
scene is an extension of the few lines in which the potter himself 
tells how he came to be regarded as a “ madman,” for burning his 
palings and the floor of his house to keep up his furnace when his 
fuel was exhausted, while “those from whom solace was due ran 
crying through the town.” 

“ Marguerite Pierrot, the comfortable mother of a thriving family, was 
preparing for them their principal meal of the day, and pouring out a steam- 
ing compound of po and vegetables into becchen bowls, half filled with 
slices of rye-bread. Her husband, Jean Pierrot, a heavy, hard-featured, 
good-natured-looking labourer, sat mending a basket in the corner of a huge, 
square, funnel-shaped chimney, that let down a great current of air, an 
carried up very little smoke. Antoine, the eldest boy, who looked after a 
flock of black-faced sheep, was leaning against a thick wooden pillar that 
supported the blackened rafters, producing some wild notes from an elder- 
wood pipe, to the silent delectation of a younger brother and sister, and of a 
shepherd’s dog who crouched opposite to him, blinking, and looking very 
profound. Fortunée, the eldest girl, sate spinning tow off a distaff, and at 
the same time rocking a poplar-wood cradle, in which slept the infant, 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes. A pig and some poultry completed the party. 

“The latch was hastily raised, and into the midst of the peaceful family 
circle burst Victorine, with her youngest infant on her arm, and Fleurette 
erying and clinging to her skirt; her black hair fulling over her face, her 
eyes almost starting from their sockets, her face colourless as ashes. 
“ ¢He's gone mad—raving mad!’ ericd she, in a hoarse voice. ‘ Oh, 
neighbours! tell me, tell me what I shall do!’ 

** The shepherd-boy ceased trilling his pipe ; the girl staid her foot on the 
cradle-rocker; the father dropped the basket, and stood up; and Marguerite 
paused in the midst of pouring out the potage. 

* The Provocations of Madame Palissy. By the Author of ‘* Mary Poweil.” Pub- 
lished by Hall and Virtue. 
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 «But—what then is it?’ said she, dropping the words one by one from 
her mouth, and gazing amazedly at her friend. 

“ *For six days and nights,’ replied Victorine, rapidly and wildly, ‘ he 
has been shut up in his out-house, scarce eating, never sleeping, stripped of 
half his clothing, and incessantly i ing the insupportable glow of his 
furnace—not to be approached—not to be spoken with ; and now, the heat 
and the exhaustion have bereft him of his wits, I think; for, his fuel having 
run short, and I having refused to go begging for any more, he has burst 
forth with the mien and gestures of a madman, and is tearing up the stakes 
round the garden with the strength of a giant.’ 

“ Marguerite stood at pause. Jean softly whistled, and said, ‘ Mad! mad 
as a March hare! An absolute were-wolf! This must not be allowed.’ 

** « How prevent it?’ cried Victorine. 

‘¢ ©Get up a charivari,’ suggested Antoine. 

‘ «Pour water on his furnace fire,’ said Marguerite, ‘ and end the farce at 


, 





*¢ ¢He would kill me,’ cried Victorine. 

“ * Nay, nay, I think not that,’ said Jean Pierrot : ‘ Bernard used to be a 
reasonable fellow enough till he got this crotchet into his head. 
tried my hand on him yet: I’ve a notion J can say a thing or two that may 
bring him back to common sense. Come, neighbour, I’ll try!’ 

* And, ans 
cottage; followed at a little distance by Victorine, who thought he should 
stand the brunt of the first onslaught. 





I’ve not | 


forth from his door, he made his way towards Palissy’s | 


“‘ When they came in sight of the house, they could descry the figure of a | 


man, half-dressed, tearing up the garden-palings with great energy, and 
hastily carrying them off to the out-house. 

. “ *Hold, neighbour! hold!’ shouted Pierrot, from afar. ‘ He does not 
ear , 
** “He won’t hear you,’ said Victorine; ‘ and so you'll find.’ 

** *Nay, nay, you speak too hastily of him,’ returned Pierrot; ‘I think 
not so hardly of him, neighbour.’ 

~“ © You know him better, I suppose,’ said Victorine, bitterly. 

** ©You’re crost, and that makes you a little savage,’ pursued the phlegma- 
tic peasant. ‘All very natural. It’s amazing how savage women can be 
when they’re crossed. But this is an affair that has been clearly carried on 
too long, and must be - a stop to. Hilloa! hoy!’ 

* He hears you well enough now,’ said Victorine. 

** ©What now ?’ called out Bernard, in return, looking up for a moment. 

“* «Stay your hand,’ cried Pierrot; ‘you are clean mad! You'll be sorry, 
hereafter, for what you are doing. You are a fool, man! making way for 
the wolves and foxes to come up to your very door, for the sake of what will 
in another hour be a heap of white ashes. A jest’s a jest, but you're carry- 
ing it too far, considering you're the father of the family : and it’s high time 
we should end the joke by coming to pour a little water on your furnace.’ 

“ *Keep aloof! Pause, for your life!’ cried Bernard, wielding a huge 
stake like a straw, and looking grand in his fwror. ‘Advance a step, and 
you’re a crippled man! Look to your own wife and family! Iam noble! 
and this house and the half-acre on which it stands are my own. I may do 
what I like with them. If my furnace cool, the labour of six days and 
nights—ay, of as many weeks—is lost: a billet at this instant is of more 
importance to me than a stack of fire-wood would be tomorrow !’ 

** And, shouldering the last stake, he hurried off with it, leaving the burly 
labourer impressed with the notion, that though he had hitherto always 
looked upon him as rather a little man, there was in reality something ‘Ti- 
tanic about him. He stood agape, looking rather silly, as Bernard, entering 
his out-house, closed the door and drew the heavy bolt. 

“¢Well,’ said he, turning about to Victorine, somewhat sheepishly, 
*there’s no arguing with a man possessed. For a maniac, look you, will 
never hear reason. And besides, it was a true word he spake about the 
house and ground being his own; and if he be so minded to burn all the 
premises, the law will bear him out. So, as for right, he’s got it on his side ; 
and as for might, he has that too, I’m thinking: and as for reason, he even 
has that in a certain sort of a way; for what he said about a billet being of 
more worth to him today than a stack of wood tomorrow, carried a show of 
sense with it. . . . So, i’faith, neighbour, I see not anything to be done.’ ” 


We have spoken of Zhe Provocations of Madame Palissy as 
they may appear to those acquainted with the Potter’s life. Those 
who meet with him for the first time at full length in this tale 
may have a different impression; the failure by comparison will 
not be felt: the question is, whether such readers will fully take 
in the career and character of Bernard Palissy. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
ond de Monthault the Lord Marcher ; a Legend of the Welsh 
rders. By the Reverend R. W. Morgan, P.C., Tregynon, Author 
of “ Verities of the Church,” &c. In three volumes. 

A History of the Christian Church. Middle Age. With four Maps, 
constructed for this work by A. Keith Johnston. By Charles Hard- 
wick, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine’s Hall, and late Cambridge 
Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
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The Public and Domestic Life of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke. 

By Peter Burke, Esq., of the Inner Temple and the Northern Circuit. 
Notwithstanding the political and literary eminence of Burke, there is no 
e of him at once popular and cheap. This deficiency will in a measure be 
supplied by this volume of Mr. Peter Burke, compiled for the National Il- 
lustrated Library. It has not, indeed, the nice felicity of Washington 
Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, nor the skilful arrangement, the varied know- 
ledge of the age, and the forceful rhetoric of Mr. Forster’s biography of the 
same author: neither has it any striking characteristics of its own; but it 


tells in a readable manner what there is to be told of Burke's private and | 


literary life, as well as of his public career. The leading features of that 
career are exhibited by episodes, and impress us with the greatness of Burke 
as a guiding mind of the age, always foremost and always influential even 
in subordinate office. The American War, official reform, India, its govern- 
ment and abuses, the impeachment of Hastings, and the French Revolution, 
bear witness to his activity from his first appearance in Parliament to his 
final retirement. The wood-cut illustrations are numerous, but, it seems to 
us hardly so copious or so effective as in some of the former volumes: those 
after Gilray are the best.] 

History of France, from the Invasion of the Franks under Clovis to the 
Accession of Louis sy By Emile de Bonnechose. Translated 
from the latest Paris edition, by William Robson, Translator of 

_ “ Michaud’s History of the Crusades,” 

{ summary history of France, written during the reign of Louis 
hilippe has been received with much approbation in France, and adopted 
in several public institutions. In a certain sense it is worthy of this favour. 


It gives as clear a narrative of events as is compatible with the space of a 
= volume however bulky, and the resumés of particular periods are 
sufficient if not very new. It is the best “abridgment” of the history of 











France that we have fallen in with, as regards a close and readable sum- 
mary of events and received conclusions. But there is nothing very remark. 
able in the narrative, and little of novelty or grasp in the dissertations. The 
feeling is French.] 

The Principles of Commerce and Commercial Law : explained in q 
Course of Lectures delivered by Sir George Stephen, Barrister-at-law, 

[Sir George Stephen has been giving his young friends of Liverpool a series 
of “ drawingroom ”’ lectures on the principles and practice of commerce, in- 
termingling therewith as much of commercial law as is needful for the man 
of business to understand. Among the subjects treated of, are Brokers, 
Bills of Exchange, Discount, Shipping, Insurance, Partnership; and the 
whole, including the Introductory Lecture—though this last is somewhat 
encyclopedic—may be recommended to the intelligent clerk, mercantile 
student, or even the practical merchant. To some people the information 
may not be new, but it is freshly as well as clearly stated. The lectures are 
those of a man of affairs, who has learned what he is talking about in the 
actual business of life.] 

Handbook of Foliageand Foreground Drawing. Tllustrated by numer- 
ous Examples of trees, shrubs, climbing, meadow, and water plants ; 
with Hegtanetions showing the best method of acquiring the charac- 
teristic touch for each. By George Barnard, Professor of Drawing to 
Rugby School, Author of ** The Oberland of Switzerland,” &e, 

[A series of plates of trees and plants, with, in many cases, separate studies 
of parts,—as the leaf, fruit, and branches on a larger scale ; and examples of 
the style of handling adapted to the general foliage. The plates are accom- 
panied by letterpress, descriptive of the general and artistical character of 


| the tree, with directions for the best mode of studying it.] 





Translated from the 


The Alain Family; a Tale of the Norman Coast. 
With eight Ilus- 


French of Alphonse Karr, by Robert B. Brough. 

trations by Anelay. (Illustrated Family Novelist ) 
{A story of French peasant and provincial life on the coast of Normandy. 
Besides its picture of manners, character, and common incidents, it contains 
a murder, a mystery, and atrial; the last giving a good idea of practical 
jurisprudence in France.] 

Percy Effingham; or the Germ of the World’s Esteem. By Henry 
Cockton, Author of * Valentine Vox,’’ &e. In two volumes. 

[A novel of the common circulating library class. The best feature is its 
easy fluency.] 

Grammar of the German Language; with Exercises. By Carl Eduard 
Aue, Ph.D., German Master in the High School of Edinburgh. 
(Chambers’s Educational Course.) 

Advanced Latin Exercises ; with Selections for Reading. (Chambers’s 
Educational Course.) 

[Of these two educational books, Dr. Aue’s ‘German Grammar’’ may be 
recommended for its clearness, thoroughness, and the philosophical spirit 
which pervades it. The ‘* Advanced Latin Exercises” mainly consists of 
well-selected sentences and paragraphs from classical authors, chiefly Cicero, 
to be translated into English, accompanied by English exercises to be 
translated into Latin : foot-notes illustrate idioms and peculiarities.] 


The following books are of a class unadapted for notice in a newspaper, or 
indeed in any work not wholly of a theological kind. ‘The Conflict of 
Ages,”’ which Dr. Beecher treats about, is substantially Predestination and 
Free-will; the respective advocates of which the American divine thinks he 
can reconcile. ‘*Macariodos”’ is an attempt to reconcile the beneficence of 
the Deity with the existence of evil, by showing that happiness predominates 
in the world; that the evil is the result of a “‘curse’’; and that all our af- 
flictions are designed for our good, and may be so used if man is properly 
minded. The “ Notes on Daniel” are a reprint from the American edition. 

The Conflict of Ages; or the Great Debate on the Moral Relations of 
God and Man. By Edward Beecher, D.D. 

Macariodos ; or the Happy Way, in the short but too often sorrowful 
Journey of Life. : 
Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Book of Daniel. By the 

Reverend Albert Barnes. Critically revised and corrected. In two 
volumes. 


The most remarkable book in the subjoined list is the Archbishop of Dublin’s 
‘ Cautions for the Times,” originally put forward at the time of the Papal 
Aggression, to direct the attention of Protestants to the real power of Popery 
—its flattery of man’s corrupt nature ; and to furnish them with a defence 
against its blandishments in their own reason, rather than in Anti-Papal 
laws. The plain, practical, and cogeat character of the arguments in favour 
of Protestant Christianity, and against other evils than Popery, have given 
to a temporary design a universal character. Besides this new edition for 
home use, the ‘Cautions ’’ are reprinted in America. ; 

The new preface to Dr. Henderson’s new edition of ‘‘ Homaopathy Fairly 
Represented ” is chiefly occupied with a personal controversy between him- 
self and Dr. Christison. The two cheap novels are American reprints, and 
describe American life. The “Guide,” added to a shilling edition of Victor 
Hugo’s “ Rhine,” is brief, and somewhat jejune. ; 

Cautions for the Times. Addressed to the Parishioners of a Parish in 
England by their former Rector. Edited by the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, 

Homeopathy Fairly Represented, in Reply to Dr. Simpson's “ Hom«o- 
pathy’ Misrepresented. By William Henderson, M.D., Professor of 
General Pathology in the University of Edinburgh. Second edition. 

Mark Sutherland ; or Power and Principle. By Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. 

Old Neighbourhoods and New Settlements ; or Christmas Evening | Le- 
gends. By Mrs. Emma Nevitt Southworth, Author of ‘* The Curse 
of Clifton,” &e. 

The Rhine. By Victor Hugo. Translated from the French, by D. M. 
Aird, Author of “The Student’s French Grammar,’ &c. To which 
- added, a Guide for Tourists on the Rhine, from Notes by the Trans- 
ator. 

Bacon's Essays, and Locke on the Reasonableness of Christianity. 
(The Universal Library.) 

The Neighbours, The Twins, and other Tales. 
(The Universal Library.) 

PAMPHLETs. 

The Christianity of Civilization; a Lecture. By G. T. F, Abraham, 
Esq. Delivered on behalf of the Trinity St. Paucras Schools, January 
6, 1853. 

Why ave You a Christian? or How can the Faith of the Nineteenth 
Century be a Saving Faith? 

National Education. ASermon on the Education of the Poor, preached 
at New Brentford, July 10, 1853. By the Reverend J. H. Emerton, 
D.D., Principal of Hanwell College, Middlesex. 

Charter, Orders, and Rules to be observed and kept by the Governors of 
the Free Grammar School at Harrow-on-the-Hill, in the County of 
Middlesex. Founded by John Lyon, in the year of our Lord 1590. 


by Fredrika Bremer. 
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Correspondence relating to Harrow School, aud Extracts on Endow- 
ments and Education. 

The Great Gold-Field ; a Pedestrian Tour through the first discovered 
Gold-District of New South Wales, in the months of October and No- 
vember 1852. By Angus Mackay, Special Reporter to Zhe Empire 
Daily Journal. 

The Ox as @ Beast of Draught in place of the Horse, recommended for 
all purposes of agriculture, after a satisfactory experience of thirty 
years’ employment of ox-labour. By Mr. John Stokes, Estate Agent, 
Salters’ Hall Chambers, Cannon Street, City. 








—___—__ 5 


FINE ARTS. 

The Liverpool Fine Arts Institution has awarded the prize on account 
of the best work contributed to its annual exhibition, to Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt, for his picture of “ Claudio and Isabella,” which made its original 
appearance at the Royal Academy this year. ‘This is the second time we 
have announced the bestowal of the prize by the same provincial society 
upon the same artist. On the first occasion, at a period when “ Pre- 
raphaelitism,” branded as utterly contemptible by almost all the organs 
of public opinion, was a subject for the small wit of most men, and for 





unequal controversy among a few, the award argued an eminent degree | 


of independence and right perception on the part of the Liverpool Com- 
mittee. Now, men can act upon the same judgment in this matter with- 
out being singular: yet it is no less to the credit of the Institution that 
it should have given its prize for the work which, more than any other 
exhibited within the year, displayed lofty aspiration in conjunction with 
the highest technical excellence. What may have been the precise degree 
of inferiority of the other works sent to Liverpool, and the consequent 
ease of decision, we have not the means of saying. But, however great 
we may infer this to have been, it is still certain that, in these days of Art 
Unions and meretricious imbecility, many a body of greater pretension 
than the Liverpool Fine Arts Institution would have succeeded in going 
wrong. 


Liverpool supplies us with a second item of fine-arts news, in the shape 


of an address by Cardinal Wiseman, * entitled ‘‘ The Highways of Peace- | 


ful Commerce have been the Highways of Art.” The Cardinal enforces 
the position of his title with an ample and detailed knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and with an eflective eloquence, which is here exercised upon art 
not for the first time. He negatives the notion that art ever followed in 
the track of war; traces that of Greece, and its enduring type, not, as 
has hitherto been popularly done, from an Egyptian origin, but from the 
Assyrian monuments, with which the Greeks were brought into ac- 

uaintance by commerce; the Etruscan, similarly from commerce with 
jrecce ; the modern Italian through Venice, from commerce with the 
Byzantine empire. “The great cities of Italy, at the very time when 


their arts most flourished, were the most enterprising in their commerce, | 


but at the same time were manufacturing states. It has been shrewdly 
remarked, that Tyre, for many ages the greatest commercial city of the 
world, perished entirely, because it had not a productive but merely a 
transit trade.” Hence the application to manufacturing England is ob- 
vious, and pregnant of suggestion for our Schools of Design. 

* “ The Highways of Peaceful Commerce have been the Highways of Art. An 
Address, delivered at Liverpool, on Tuesday, August 30, 1853, on occasion of the 
Opening of the Catholic Institute. By his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman.” 


Gleanings from Blac Books aud Crade 
Cirrulars, 


THE LANCASHIRE STRIKE FOR HIGHER WAGES. 

In the Reports of the Inspectors of Factories for the half-year ending 
31st October 1852, they give a tabular statement of the number of new 
factories built, and additions to existing factories, during 1851 and 1852; 
from which it appears that the number of additional hands required in 
the new mills, supposing all the machinery to be at work, would not be 
less than 42,408, Six months later, in the report for the half-year end- 
ing 30th April 1853, Mr. Leonard Horner says—“ At no period during 
the last seventeen years, that I have been officially acquainted with the 
manufacturing districts in Lancashire, have I known such general pros- 
Ferity 5 the activity in every branch is extraordinary. In my last report 

gave an account of the vast increase of factories during the two prece- 
ding years; and there is no cessation, for new mills are growing up every- 
where. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that I should hear of a 
great scarcity of hands, of much machinery standing idle from the want 
of hands to work it, aud of a rise of wages.” Nor is it to be wondered 
at, considering how much ignorance there is among the operative classes 
of the laws by which wages are regulated, that some classes of them 
should have taken advantage of this great scarcity of labour to demand 
higher rates of wages than the state of the cotton trade can afford. ‘That 
certain branches of the trade are doing well is unquestionable; but, at 
the very time when Mr. Horner was speaking of the general prosperity, 
the Manchester trade circulars were stating that, in consequence of the 
unremunerative prices then prevailing, the manufacturers of ‘ domestics” 
had resolved to work short time; and it is highly probable that they 
would have done so at the present time, had the operatives not antici- 
pated such a movement by turning out for an advance of wages. If one 
may believe the millowners, very few of them are in a prosperous state. 
A trade report of last week says—‘ While some branches of spinning are 
doing well, others yicld but a trifling profit, and the extensive one of 
Water-twist perhaps none beyond the ordinary interest upon investments, 
if even that ; while the manufacturers of gray cotton cloths—those goods 
which constitute the bulk of the production—have, in the aggregate, an 
indifferent trade, to a large extent a poor one, and again to a large extent 
a losing one; and this has been the state of matters for some time back.” 
This is a gloomy picture, and, if at all correct, it gives little encourage- 
ment for any advance of wages. How far it is corroborated by facts, we 
shall endeavour to ascertain, by reference to the state of our exports of 
Cotton goods and yarns. ; 

From a return published last session, of the quantities and declared 
Value of British cotton manufactures and cotton yarn exported from the 
United Kingdom in each year from 1833 to 1852 inclusive, we find that, 
although we are sending abroad a larger quantity of twist annually than 
we did ten years ago, we are not receiving as large a sum annually in 
return. This will at once be seen by comparing the quantitics and values 
for the three years ending in 1842 with those of the last three years, 








COTTON TWIST AND YARN EXPORTED. 





Year. Quantity. Declared Value. Year. Quantity. Declared Value. 
Pounds . Pounds. £. 
1840 .. 118,469,215 ., 7,101,289 1850 .. 131,370,368 .. 6,383,704 
1841 .. 123,225,959 .. 7,266,950 1851 .. 143,966,106 .. 6,634,026 
1842 .. 137,465,448 .. 7,771,420 1852 .. 145,478,302 .. 6,654,655 








379,100,622 £22,139,039 420,814,776 £19,672,385 
It will thus be seen, that during the last three years the ag te 
quantity of cotton twist and yarn exported has increased no less 





41,654,154 pounds; but that we actually received 2,467,274. leas for it 
than we did for the lesser quantity. This does not seem a very pros- 
perous kind of trade. Nor can the difference be accounted for by the 
cheapness of cotton during the last three years as compared with the 
former period. So far as we have been able to ascertain, the cost of the 
raw material was much ebout the same in 1840-’1-’2, as in 1850-'1-'2; 
and consequently, if the spinners have been receiving the same rate of 
wages at the latter period, the profits of the millowners must cither have 
been lessened to the extent of 2,467,274/., or their capital encroached upon ; 
or else there must have been some wonderful improvement in machinery 
which has lessened the cost of production, and thus enabled them to bear 
up against the keen competition of their Continental rivals. 

The returns relating to manufactured goods show a still greater falling- 
off in value ; as the following comparison will prove. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES EXPORTED. 
Declared Value. Year. Quantity. Declared Value. 
C. | Yards. £ 

16,298,958 1850 .. 1,358,182,941 .. 20,530,435 
14,982,515 | 1851 .. 1,543,161,789 .. 22,049,202 
12,884,080 | 1852 ., 1,524,256,914 .. 21,648,458 


Year. Quantity. 
Yards, 
1840 .. 790,452,073 .. 
1841 .. 750,939,120 ., 
1842 .. 733,888,946 .. 





2,275,282,139 £44,165,553 4,425,601,644 £64,228,095 

As regards calicves, plain, printed, and dyed,—of which our exports 
mainly consist,—it appears from the above tabular statement, that within 
| the last ten years we have nearly doubled the quantity sent abroad, but 

that the demand has not been equal to the supply; seeing that while 

quantity has risen nearly 100 per cent, value has not risen 50 per cent. 
| With such figures before them, no one need wonder at the unwillingness 
of the employers to grant an advance of wages which must evidently en- 
croach upon capital. 

The operatives will perhaps contend that the price of goods and yarns 
has risen considerably since the end of last year; and the returns for the 
last seven months seem at first sight to warrant that impression. Whi 
the quantity of manufactured goods exported has risen from 897,820,171 
| yards last year to 969,293,663 yards in 1853, the declared value of that 
quantity has risen from 12,502,463/, to 14,381,320/. But this improvement 
turns out, on examination, to be no advantage to the manufacturer, Taking 
into account the advance in the price of labour and cotton, the condition 
of the great majority of spinners and manufacturers is worse at present 
than it was last year; nor is there any prospect of a speedy improvement. 
As regards the home market, stocks are said to be low, but all the accounts 
' from the East are gloomy. In India the markets have been glutted ; in 

China the civil war causes stagnation ; and the unsettled Turkish quarrel 

throws great uncertainty over our trade with the Levant. Now these are 
| the countries which have lately taken the chief portion of our cotton 

manufactures, and any serious falling-off in the demand must prove 

ruinous to those who depend largely on that trade. Of the 1,524,256,914 

yards of cotton manufactures sent abroad last year, the countries we have 

named took the following amounts. 

COTTON MANUPACTURES EXPORTED IN 1852. 


Quantity. 
Yards. 














Declared Value. 





East Indies . 352,637,240 4,242,272 
ON i ie aid aia a nee email 140,922,065 1,649,183 
Turkey, including Syria and Egypt. 175,846,777 2,736,284 

669,406,082 £8,627,739 


Here is 40 per cent of the export trade in a doubtful state ; the money- 
market rapidly becoming tighter, and everything tending to make men 
more cautious in their speculations, and indeed less able to launch out in 
any direction, whatever wish they may have to do so. Yet this is the 
time which the Lancashire factory operatives have chosen to “ put the 
screw upon the millowners.” The result of the contest will show how 
far they were warranted in taking such a step. Tous it seems impossible, 
under present circumstances, that their demands can be complied with, 
without such a sacrifice on the part of the employers a3 would be alike in- 
jurious in the long run to both parties. 





DEARTH OF COALS. 

When Mr. Robert Stephenson told the merchants of London, at a pub- 
lic dinner some years ago, that, in consequence of the opening up 0 the 
coal-mines of Derbyshire and Staffordshire by the railways, the saving in 
the price of coals consumed in London would be equal to the whole of the 
local rates of the Metropolis, he was laughed atas an enthusiast. A very 
short time, however, showed that he was correct in his anticipations. 
The price of the best coals fell from 30s. to 22s. per ton; and as the quan- 
tity consumed annually in London is about 3,600,000 tons, the saving 
to the community must have been upwards of 1,300,000/ a year. 
From the rise which has lately taken place in the price of coals to 
the consumer, however, it would appear that although the competition 
of the railway companies was able to bring down the enormous cost 
of carriage by sea, at ordinary times, it is not powerful enough 
yet to prevent freights from rising. Owing to the increased de- 
mand for shipping generally and more especially in the grain trade within 
the last few months, freights of coal from the Northern ports to London 
have risen in some instances as high as they were during the war; and 
the consequence has been an enormous rise in the price of coals in Lon- 
don—not less, in fact, than 40 to 50 per cent on the wholesale price since 
Midsummer, ‘A Coal-Merchant,” in the 7imes, says he “ cannot deliver 
the best screened coals, with a profit, under 32s, per ton; in June last, 
and during June, July, August, and September 1852, the price was 23s, 
only.” 

This very great advance is partly caused, no doubt, by the advance in 
the wages of the miners, which is sometimes taken advantage of by the 
trade to a liberal extent: but that is only a small fraction of the whole 
price, At the meeting of coalowners at York, this year, to consider what 
the price of coals should be, in consequence of the increased rate of wages 
and materials, it was generally considered that an advance of 6d. per ton 
was quite sufficient. The principal cause of the present high price of 
coals is evidently the dearness of freight ; and that is not likely to change 

| while the grain-carrying trade continues so brisk throughout Europe. 
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The coal-merchant already quoted is of opinion that “the ships temporarily 
withdrawn to the Baltic trade will shortly be again available for the 
transport of coal”; and as it appears that the total imports into London 
this year, up to the end of last month, were 163,158 tons over those of 
last year, there need be no panic as to the future supply. In all proba- 
bility, they will be iderably in the course of a few months. 
The misfortune is, that the advance should have taken place at this sea- 
son, when prudent housckeepers are providing for the winter consump- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the great advance in the cost of freight must prove a god- 
send to the Great Northern Railway Company ; which, having con- 
tracted for large quantities of coals annually at the lowest possible price, 
will now obtain the advance in the London market for all the coals they 
sell, without any additional cost to them. In the evidence taken before 
the Select Committee on Railway and Canal Bills last session, Mr. Nicho- 
las Wood, Chairman of the South Durham Coalowners Association, gave 
some interesting information on this point. Having been asked what the 
practice of the Great Northern is—whether they act as common carriers 
or as coal-merchants—he says : 

“T consider that they do not act as common carriers, because they pur- 
chase the coals at York, paying a specified price for the coals, and after that 
the coalowner has nothing more to do with them; he knows nothing as to 
the price at which the railway company sells the couls. If they were com- 
mon carriers, the coalowner ought to have the control of the coals; in fact, 
they ought to be his until they are sold to the merchant; and the railway 
company, as common carriers, should only have to convey them from the pits 
to the — and the coalowner ought to be able to make a bargain with 
the merchant or the consumer upon the line. That is not so with the Great 
Northern. It is so upon the York, Newcastle, and Berwick. I myself send 
a large quantity of coals along the York, Neweastle, and Berwick; and 1 
deal with the consumers direct. The railway company finds it necessary, 
and I think it is necessary from my experience of railways, that the coals at 
the dépdéts should be sold by one person: but then, the coals are sold at the 
price the coalowners fix to sell them at, and the coalowner can give what 
credit he likes, or sell them at such price as he likes. Now on the Great 
Northern that is not so; the coalowner loses sight of the coals immediately 
they are purchased at York by the Great Northern Railway Company. 
may sell the Railway Company Tees Wall’s.Ends ; which may be sold under 
any other name, and my coals may be injured in the market in consequence.” 

**Do you mean that the reputation of your coals may be injured by their 
being handled by the Company, instead of passing through the hands of your 
agents?” , 





—** Just so. 

“Ts that arrangement compulsory on you? ’’—*“ It is.” 

Ts that because the Company avail themselves of their position, as com- 
manding the road between York and London, to force upon you arrangements 
at York, which, if you were otherwise situated, you would not consent to?” 
—‘“ Certainly. Iconsider it quite essential for the character of the cvals, 
and I think it is in accordance with the general system of commercial trans- 
actions, that the coals should be the property of the coalowner until they 
are sold to the merchant, and that the coalowner alone should sell the coal 
to the merchant.” 

The practical result of this mode of working the coal trade on the Great 
Northern line, according to the same witness, is that, so far as regards the 
demand for his commodity, all along the route from York to Lendon he 
has only one customer—the Great Northern; and unless he accept the 
price which that customer offers, he cannot sell a single ton, When 
asked whether the company is always ready to purchase coals that are 
tendered to it, he says he has been negotiating with the manager for some 
time, but has not been able to come to terms. He only asks the same 
price at York, from the Great Northern, as he obtains from the other rail- 
ways; and that they are not willing to give. Of that, however, he does 
not complain. All he asks is simply that they would act as common 
carriers, and let him sell his coals as he best can. 

Mr. Clarke, manager of the Great Northern Railway, endeavours to 
show that the Company act simply as common carriers of coals, and not 
as merchants. He admits that they make contracts with the great coal- 
proprietors to take a certain quantity annually, at a certain price ; but 
that, as he alleges, is merely that they may be able to prevent fluctuations 
of price. ‘ Unless we ascertain beyond all doubt,’ Mr. Clarke says, 
“and by a contract, that a fluctuation which affects the sea-coal trade, 
with respect to the wages, will not take place, and unless we can be sure 
to have the coal at the same price all the year round, we should have the 
same variation all through England that is felt in London when the 
wages are high or the freights excessive. But we profess to deliver coals 
to the inhabitants of our several districts at a uniform price.” Such was 
the statement of Mr. Clarke last June, before the advance in prices had 
begun. We should like to know how far the professions of the Great 
Northern Railway Company are illustrated in practice. 


earlicr than the usual period, the annual report of the declared values of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom, specifying the countries and colonies to which they were ex- 
ported. Compared with the return for 1851, the one just issued shows a 
very slight increase in the value of our exports to our own Colonies; the 
entire amount in 1851 having been 19,517,0392, and in 1852, 20,082,314, 
notwithstanding the great increase in our exports to Australia: indeed, 
if we deduct our exports to Hongkong in 1852, in order to make a 
fair comparison with 1851, when they were not placed along with the 
rest of our Colonics, the total amount exported to British Colonies and 
Possessions in 1852 was less than in 1851. The following are the 
Colonies to which the greatest increase or decrease has taken place. 
1 





1,908,552 
1,064,283 
has been in our 
exports to the United States; which were 14,362,976/. in 1851, and rose 


Siapeas-: MEI cons 
Compared with the present year, the chief increase 





to 16,567,737/. in 1852. Our aggregate exports to all parts of the world 
during the last four years have been as follows. 
In 1819. In 1850. In 1851. In 1852. 
£63,506,025 .,. £71,367,885 £74,448,722 £78,076,854 

In 1849 our exports to the United States amounted only to 11,971,0282. ; 
so that they increased more than four millions and a half during the last 
three years. Among the countries to which our exports have declined of 
late years, Russia takes the lead. While the aggregate exports to Ger- 
many, Holland, France, Spain, and Sardinia, have increased from 
12,893,503, in 1849 to 16,949,631/. in 1552,—which is more than the 

















average rate of increase during these four years,—Russia has declined 
from 1,572,592/. in 1849, to 1,099,917/, in 1852. In our shipments to 
the South American Republics, and also to Mexico, a very remarkable in. 
crease has taken place since 1849, 


In 1849. In 1852. 

Republic of Uruguay ........, £36,606 ....... . £615,453 
Venezuela.......... dabasenees 178,998 ..... e+e 273,738 
Central America.............. De vcsteiee 260,699 
Mexico ........ S6ndeectsvnces Se “satusdee 779,059 
£699,615 £1,928,939 


It will be seen that the increase to these four places alone amounts to 
considerably more than the whole of our exports to Russia with its 
60,000,000 people. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 10, 
[From the Official Keturn.] 

Ten Weeks 

of 1843-52. 

evcese 4,58 


Week 
of 1853, 
Zymotic Discases....sccccesceseccecess « 297 
















Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or vari 45 
Tubercular Diseases ........ececcecccecesevees eoccccceecs 3 7 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses.... ) 130 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..........+++ eeeeeeees soe §=6—259 35 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 737 eee of 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 688 eove 68 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &€......ccscceeceecees ee eeeccerccesecce 95 sere 21 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. 75 eoee 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joint., &c. 76 eeee 3 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. 15 eeee 3 
Malformations. ...ccccccessccccccccecs 30 eee 4 
Premature Birth . 233 eove 36 
269 tees 33 

385 sees 30 

100 cece 3 

covcesccccscce 30 eee ls 

cccccccccce 11,264 1,015 


Tota! (including unspecified causes) .......-- 





BIRTHS, 

On the 8th September, at the Vicarage, Canford, Dorset, the Lady Louisa Ponson- 
by, of a son. 

“On the Sth, at Milton, Kent, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Monkland, Seventy- 
fourth Highlanders, of a son. : 

On the 9th, in Great Cumberland Place, Lady Doyle, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Stretton Hall, Cheshire, the Lady of Philip William Godsal, Esq., 
of a son. 

On the 10th, the Hon. Mrs. Toler, of a daughter. 

On the 11th, at Hill Lodge, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, the Wife of Andrew Snape 
Hamond, Esq., Captain R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Stoke Rochtord, the Lady Caroline Turnor, of a son. 

On the 13th, in Albyn Place, Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady Elibank, of a daugh- 


ter. 

On the 13th, at Eastwood, Dunkeld, N.B., the Lady James Murray, of a daugh- 
ter, 

MAKRIAGES. 

On the 11th August, at St. George, Rermuda, A. W. Twiss, Esq., Lieutenant R.A., 
to Ann Eliza, eldest daughter of the Rev. 'T. D. Winslow, Vicar of Napton-on-the- 
Hill, Warwickshire. 

On the 6th September, at Suckley, Worcestershire, Lieutenant Augustus Lavie, 
R.N., son of the late Captain Sir Thomas Lavie, K.N., K.C.B., to Eleanor Louisa, 
second daughter of James Best, Esq., of Grovehill, Suckley. 

On the 7th, at St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Elphinstone Aplin, Esq., Commander R.N., 
second son of Captain Aplin, R.N., to Eliza Fanny, younger daughter of Captain 
James Morgan, R.N., K.H., of Brighton. 

On the 10th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Lady Augusta Bingham, eldest 
dauzhter of the Earl and Countess of Lucan, to Henry Gerard Sturt, Esq., M.P 
for Dorchester. 

On the 13th, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, the Rev. Edwin J. Parker, B.D., 
Vicar of Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks, Chaplain to Lord Braybrooke, and Fellow 
eof Pembroke College, Oxford, to Anna Rosetta, relict of the late Major-General Sir 
Henry Watson, C.B., C.T.S., and fourth daughter of the late William Thoyts, Esq., 
of Sulhamstead House, Berks. 

On the 13th, Francis Whitgreave, Esq., second son of George Thomas Whit- 
greave, Esq., of Moseley Court, Staffordshire, to Teresa, seventh daughter of the 
late Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart., of Talacre, Flintshire. 

On the Mth, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Francis Augustus Plunkett 
Burton, of the Coldstream Guards, only son ot Kear-Admiral Ryder Burton, K.H., 
and the Hon. Mrs. Ryder Burton, to Sarah Charlotte 8. Elizabeth Erle Drax, daugh- 
ter of J. 8. W. S. Erle Drax, Esq., M.P., of Charborough Park, Dorsetshire. 

On the l4th, at the parish-chureh, Halifax, Charles Peel, Esq., eldest son of John 
Peel, Esq., Middleton Hall, near Tamworth, to Frances Emma, only daughter of the 
late Wilham Ellill Hurst, Esq. 

On the 15th, at St. George’s Church, Leicester, the Rev. Edwin Robert Birch, of 
Norland Terrace, Notting Hili, youngest son of the late Rev. Samuel Birch, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Gresham Professor, and Rector of the united 
parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, London, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Richard Tibbits, Esq., of the Manorhouse, Heck- 
noe, Warwickshire. 

On the 15th, at Albury, near Guildford, H. R. Burne, Esq., third son of the Rev. 
Il. T. Burne, of Bath, to the Hon. Caroline Penelope Addington, third daughter ot 
the Rey. Viscount Sidmouth, 





DEATHS, 

On the Ist September, at Montrose, Miss Henrietta Ouchterlony, a descendant of 
Prince Rupert; in her 91st year, ne 

On the 4th, at Sheerness, William Ward, Esq., late timber and store receiver in 
her Majesty's Dockyard at Sheerness; in his Ylst year. : 

On the 6th, at Vevey, in Switzerland, the Key. Edward Barlee, Rector of Werling- 
worth, Suffolk; in his 65th year. 

On the 9th, at Woolhampton, Berkshire, Arthur Edward Somerset, of the Inner 
Temple, youngest son of the late Lord Arthur Somerset; in his 40th year. 

On the 9th, at Uphall Manor House, Hillington, Anna Martina Browne Folke 8, 
only surviving daughter of the late Sir Martin Browne Folkes, Bart.; in her 74ath 
year. 

“ On the 10th, in Montpellier Crescent, Brighton, the Rev. Robert Chatfield, LL.D., 
late Vicar of Chatteris tor upwards of forty years, and Magistrate for the Isle of Ely 
and county of Cambridge ; in his 78th year. 

On the 10th, drowned while bathing, at Stoke-by-Nayland, Edward Mark, 
Captain S. T. Dickens, R.N. 5 

On the llth, at Greens Norton Rectory, the Rev. Thomas Fawcett; in his 86th 
year. 

“ On the 12th, at Henley-on-Thames, Lieutenaut-Colonel Francis Ralph West, 
formerly of the Thirty-third Regiment ; in his 82d year. 

On the 13th, Catherine, widow of the late Peter Martineau, Esq., of the Paragon, 

Srixton Hill; in her 94th year. 

On the 13th, by the upsetting of a boat, off Ecclerigg Crag, Windermere, two 
cousins, Ralph, aged 20, of Trinity College, Cambridge, only son of Ralph Anthony 
Thicknesse, Esq., of Beech Hill, Member for the borough, and Thomas, aged 9, 
Lieutenant Third Royal Lancashire Militia, eldest son of John Woodcock, Esq., of 
the Elins, banker, all of Wigan. 

On the 13th, in Brunswick Square, Brighton, Sir ilenry Onslow, Bart. 


sono 


in his 70th 


year. se 
On the 15th, at the Grange, Romford, Essex, Sir William Bain, Knight, K.N.; in 
his 82d year. 

On the 16th, Admiral Sir Charles Adam, K.C.B., 
in his 73d year. 


Governor of Greenwich Hospital ; 


a _ a 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Orrice or OxpNance, Sept. 6.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. Cc. L. 
D’ Aguilar to be Capt. vice Papillon, retired upon full-pay ; First Lieut. F. ht. Glan- 
ville to be Second Capt. vice D’Aguilar ; Second Lieut. H. N. Eden to be First Lieut. 
vice Glanville. 
War-orricr, Sept. 
by purchase, vice Hawksley, who retires. lst (or Grenadier) BR 





12.—2d Regt. of Drags.—Cornet W. A. Woddrop to be Lieut. 
egt. of Foot Guards— 
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Ray B <3 Rte —_ 
Major and Brevet Col. P. 5. Stanhope to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brevet 

. Thornton, who retires; Capt. and Lieut-Col. and Brevet Col. R. W. Astell to 
be Major, by purchase, vice Stanhope; Lieut. and Capt. and Brevet Major 8S. Brown- 
rigg to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Astell; Ensign and Lieut. Sir 
C. Russell, Bart. to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Brownrigg. 4th Foot — 
Lieut. F. E. Maunsell, 4th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Bond, appointed Lieut. 4th 
Foot; Paymaster W. W. Bond, 4th Foot, to be Licut. vice Maunsell, appointed Pay- 
master 4th Foot. 8th Foot—Ensign A. R. Bayly to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Cobbe, appointed Adjt. 18th Foot—Ensign R. P. Bishop, from the Ist West 


India Regt. to be Ensign, vice Scott, appointed to the 34th Foot. 34th Foot—En- | 


sign J. L. Moore to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gardner, who retires; Ensign A. 
Scott, from the 18th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Moore. 37th Foot—Ensign G. W. 
Savage to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Machell, who retires ; Quartermaster R. Bunn 
tobe Ensign, without purchase; Bezsin Reece, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Savage; Ensign R. Bunn to be Adjt. vice Jones, promoted ; Quartermaster- 
Sergt. W. Crutchley to be Quartermaster, vice Bunn, appointed Ensign and Adjt. 
49th Foot—Major T. N. Dalton, from the 6lst Foot, to be Major, vice Rainey, who 
exchanges. 50th Foot—Quartermaster R. Fortune, from the 23d Foot, to be Quar- 
termaster, vice M‘Loughlin, who retires upon half-pay. 61st Foot—Major H. G. 
Rainey, from the 48th Foot, to be Major, vice Dalton, who exchanges. 7oth Foot— 
Assist.-Surg. A. F. Turner, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Johnston, dec. 
$4th Foot—Ensign J. Penton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mein, who retires; J. 
W. Hassell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Penton. 86th Foot-—Ensign W. 
Knipe to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Speir, deceased. 87th Foot— 
Assist.-Surg. P. Davidson, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Wray 
deceased. 

Ist West India Regt.—J. K. S. Henderson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Bishop, appointed to the 18th Foot, 3d West India Regt.—Lieut. G. B. T. Colman 
to be Capt. without purchase, vice Mostyn, deceased; Ensign W. D. Taylor to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Colman. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Sec. Lieut. J. A. Campbell to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Dore, promoted, by purchase, to an unattached company; A. H. Tucker, Gent. to be 
Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Campbell. 

Unattached—Lieut. F. Gee, from the 39th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase ; 
First Lieut. F. N. Dore, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Capt. by purchase. 

Brevet— Major the Hon. H. Pitt, of the Royal Regt. of Horse Guards, to have the 
rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

Memorandum— The name of the Gent. Cadet who was gazetted to an Ensigney, 
without purchase, in the Foot, on the 2d of September 1853, is John Wimburn 
* Laurie,” and not Lawrie as previously stated. 

Capt. J. Ross, half-pay, unattached, has been permitted to retire from the Army 
by the sale of his commission, he being about to become a settler in Australia, 

Apiary, Sept. 1.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut. J. Cobb to be First 
Lieut. vice H. N. Gell, deceased. 












, vn As , 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, September 13. 

Partnensuirs Disso.vep.— Edkins and Valantine, Barnsbury Place, Upper Isling- 
ton, drapers— Hemming and Son, Farringdon Street, auctioneers— Laycock and Co. 
Bingley, Yorkshire, machine-top-makers—Newham and Todd, Huil, merchants— 
Creasy and Philp, Liverpool, ironmongers—Jeavons and Smith, Wolverhampton, 
merchants— Berrisford and Simpson, Stoke-upon-Trent, stone-masons—Clark and 
Co. Mincing Lane; as far as regards J. N. Clark—Bury and Kershaw, Liverpool, 
alkali-manufacturers — Booth and Co. Manchester, calenderers — Wilkinson and 
Smith, Leeds, silversmiths—S. and J. Ashby, Staines, coal-merchants— Barnes and 
Fourdrinier—Smith and Hunt, Glossop, Derbyshire, medical practitioners—A. and 
J. Falkner, Kettering, grocers—Facey and Box, Bristol, corn-factors— Blythe and 
Co. South Wharf, Paddington, manutacturers of plaster of Paris; as far as regards 
W. Jacobs—Crabtree and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners; as far as re- 
gards T. Crabtree. 

Bankervurrcy ANNUVLLED.—Cnartes CvuLtepGre Barury, Wisbeach St. Peter's, 
Isle of Ely, grocer. 

Banxrvrts.—Freperick Curisropuer Dopswortu, Turnham Green, surgeon, to 
surrender Sept. 21, Oct. 26: solicitors, Davies and Co. Warwick Street, Regent Street ; 
Official assignee, Stansfeld, Pasinghall Street-—Lewis Cooke Herrster, Union Court, 
Broad Street, merchant, Sept. 21, Oct. 26: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; 
official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Mary Ann Harrier Warp, Upper 
Dorset Place, Clapham Road, printer, Sept. 21, Oct. 26: solicitor, West, Charlotte 

ow, Mansionhouse; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street —Joun Crank, 8t. 
Aldate’s, Oxfordshire, livery-stablekeeper, Sept. 21, Oct. 26: solicitors, Parker and Co. 
Bedford Row; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—WItL1AM Ruopks, Alders- 
gate Street, tea-dealer, Sept. 21, Oct. 26: solicitors, Dalton and Hall, Coleman 
Street ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—James Wanner, Tipton, maltster, 
Sept. 27, Oct. 25: solicitors, Corles, Worcester; Wrights, Birmingham; official as- 
signee, Christie, Birmingham—Witutam Hrircuman, Glastonbury, surgeon, Sept. 23, 
Oct. 21; solicitor, Hobbs, Wells ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Roserr Wrsury, 
Taunton, cabinet-maker, Sept. 22, Oct. 13: solicitors, Trenchard, Taunton ; Stog- 
don, Exeter; official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter—Joun Srirrienovse, Sheffield, 
joiner, Oct. 1, Nov. 5: solicitors, Parker and Co. Sheffield; official assignee, Brewin, 
Sheffield. 

Drvipenps.— Oct. 3, Eades, Landport, Portsea, grocer—Oct. 1, Boulton, Tooley 
Street, baker—Oct. 7, Wale, Leicester, draper—Oct. 14, Martin, Stamford, grocer— 
Oct. 14, Cadman, Dei by, grocer—Oct. 7, Hackett, Leicester, dealer in pianofortes— 
Oct. 4, Muckleston jun. Shrewsbury, grocer—Oct. 6, Cowie, Liverpool, ship-owner— 

t. 4, Richards, Wrexham, chemist—Oct. 5, Breakenridge, Liverpool, tailor—Oct. 
4, Hance, Liverpool, broker—Oct. 5, Casson, Liverpool, corn-merchant—Oct. 4, 
Ridley, Liverpool, tailor—Oct. 5, Leader, Liverpool, joiner. 

Certiricate.— To be granted, wnless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 4, Hall, Orchard Street, Portman Square, builder. 

Scorcu SequesrRaTions.—Forest, Hamilton, brewer, Sept. 22—M‘Kinnon, Glas- 
gow, ship-owner, Sepi. 20. 














Friday, Sept. 16. 

Partyersuirs Dissotven.—Blackwood and Co, Long Acre, ink-manufacturers— 
Hopkinson and Grime, Manchester, machine-makers—A. and A. Casartelli, Liver- 
pool, opticians—Cohen and Orr, St. James’s Street, cigar-merchants—Daglish and 

airclough, Liverpool, brewers—I. and J. Argent, Fleet Street, tavern-keepers—Ro- 
berts and Dartnall, Brunswick Place, Old Kent Road, silk-mercers—Wilson and 
Sons, Drury Lane—Kreymborg and Co. Mark Lane, commission-merchants—Atkin- 
son and Spence, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, wine-merchants—Ernst and Co. Manches- 
ter, lithographers—Gribbeil and Ross, Edgeware Road, linen-drapers—Gray and Ran- 
kine, Birkenhead, drapers—Gruner and Co. Manchester, merchants; as far as 
regards R. T. Gruner— Turner and M‘Kellar, Greenock, writers. 

Bankrupts.—Joun Wiyrer, Sandhurst, builder, to surrender Sept. 28, Oct. 26: 
solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; oflicial assignee, Graham, Coleman Street— Rover? 
Sorton Parry, Leadenhall Street, bookseller, Sept. 28, Nov. 2: solicitor, Starling, 
Sackville Street; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Cuartes Joun KELson, 

27, Oct. 21: solicitor, Wallis, Bristol; official assignee, 


Clifton, apothecary, Sept. 2 
nAbAS Hicnett, Liverpool, salt-agent, Sept. 28, Oct. 








Hutton, Bristol—Joseru Ban 
20: solicitors, Stockley and Thomson, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool — 
MICHAEL Woop and Jonn Witpine, Openshaw, Lancashire, boiler-makers, Oct. 7, 
Nov. 4: solicitor, Slater, Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Manchester—Joun 
Comprs, Manchester, ironmonger, Sept. 28, Oct. 17: solicitor, Slater, Manchester ; 
Official assignee, Lee, Manchester—WILLIAM PrMLot t, Manchester, baker, Sept. 28, 
Oct. 17: solicitor, Sutton, Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Manchester—HENRryY 
Huyr, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, paper-manufacturer, Sept. 27, Oct. 18: solicitors, 
Coppock and Oldham, Stockport; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divivenns.—Oct. 13, Holland, Langham, Godalming, manufacturer—Oct. 13, 
Colman, Chelmsford, horse-dealer—Oct. 8, Down, Taunton, grocer—Oct. 8, Voller, 
Portsea, builder— Oct. 8, Havers, Judd Street, draper—Oct. 11, Artingstall, Pendle- 
ton, joiner—Oct. 10, Wilkinson and Bentley, Liverpool, tailors—Oct. 10, Ellison, 

iverpool, ironmonger—Oct. 11, Bradshaw, Birmingham, victualler—Noy. 16, Sut- 
ton, Hull, ironmonger—Nov. 9, Ireland, Hull, draper. 

Certiricarrs.— To Le granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 8, Morton, Belgrave Place, Pimlico, bill-discounter—Oct. 8, Clay, 
Ironmonger Lane, warechouseman—Oct. 10, Ross, Bruton, Somersetshire, carpenter 
oar 12, Dunglinson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, victualler—Oct. 14, Marshall, South 

ields, shipowner- Oct. 10, Pike, East Stonehouse, Devonshire, butcher—Oct. 10, 

onway, Plymouth, builder—Oct. 10, Claye, Howarth Cross Mill, Rochdale, press- 
dyer—Oct. 10, Davenport, Birkenhead, coal-merchant—Oct. 10, J. and F. Piggin, 

olverhampton, shoe-manufacturers—Nov. 9, Ireland, Hull, draper, Pe 
“OTCH SEQUESTRATIO Munro, Tain, draper, Sept. 26. 























PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 















































































Saturd. |Monday. Tuesday., Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
per Cent Consols.srererererseereeeeeee! 96) 96) 955 954 954 | 95} 
Ditto for Account .... | 963 964 96) | 95) | 95) 955 
3 per Cents Reduced. shat | -— —_j -— (_— 
34 per Cents ...... -| shut | — — = —_—_i — 
Long Annuities shut | — i—_i<— j— —_— 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent shut | — —_—_—_— —_—_ | — a 
India Stock, 10) per Cent..... — | 251} —_— —i- | 3. 
Exchequer Bills, ld. per diem 2 dis. par } par } par | 4dis. | 8 dis. 
India Bonds 2} per Cent .......+-s.0+00- — | 2pm. | 2 2 1 4 
FOREIGN PUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ...ecccececesees5 P. Ct.) —— | Memicam .....cscceeeseceee 3 p. Ct 24] 
Belgian... eveeedh — | 98) | Mississippi t= — 
Ditto..... 2- — | New York 5- 93 ex d. 
Brazilian .. 5 102 | Peruvian... “a— | 76 
Buenos Ayre: st 65 | Portuguese s-_ ——_ 
Chilian ...... t— 105 Ditto. . 3 =— | — 
Danish . 5 105 | Russian 5 — | 1 
iD crsectmheseenananas 3- — Ditto Ab | 10 
2A <= 634 } Sardinian . 5 — | 93} 
- 97h Spanish. a= 46 
- — Ditto New Deferred. 3 | 22 
-— | — Ditto ( Passive) .... socccece) SS 
—- | Ww Venezuela ....... 34 — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Banxe— 
Bristol and Exeter ....... Australasian.....++.++ erererers 69) 
Caledonian ........ British North Americar —_ 
Edinburgh and Glas | Gabeaiald . ccccccccccccccce a 
Eastern Counties .. } Commercial ef London... _ 
| London and Westminster .. 38} 
London Chartd. Bok. of Australia 15) 
Prrrrrrirr ttt iti London Joint Stock....+....05- 245 
Hull and Selby .........+- ° \ National of Ireland ... — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire os . | National Provincial.. —_— 
Lancaster and Carlisle ...... i 3 } Provincial of Ireland 60 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 96 | Union of Australia, 63 
London and Blackwall........... | 7h =| Union of Londun.......... nena 13 
London and North-western . -| oe } Mings— 
BARE ccccccccccceccsococececs | 53} | Brazilian Imperial ........+++++ 3h 
Midland Great Western (Ireland), 51] ex d. Ditto (St. John del Rey 33 
North British .......-++eceeeeees 26} | Cobre Copper ......+.. iu 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampton 38} | Colonial Gold .. it 
Scottish Central. ......seseceeees 87 | Nouveau Monde, . 1k 
South-eastern and Dover . -| | MisceLtanrous— 
South-westerm .....eseseee+ oe |} Australian Agricultural ........ 304 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, ../ } GaROER cccesccscececesese ——- 
York and North Midland ........ Crystal Palace 63 
Docxs— | | General Steam _— 
East and West India. .....+.0++++ | Peel River Land and Mineral .. 4) 
London ! Peninsular and Oriental Steam . -— 
St. Katherine | Royal Mail Steam. 70 
Victoria ..66s-+> j 5} South Australiar alg 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 10th day of September 1553. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued peccsecsevesesers £29,566,770 Government Debdt.. eeee £11,016,100 


Other Securities ..... «+ 2,954,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 15,805,770 





| Silver Bullion........ 
£29,866,770 £29 ,366,770 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 






Proprietors’ Capital . sees £14,553,000 Government Securities in 

BBE ccseseresesces cludy: g Dead Weight Annuity) £12,767,018 
Public Deposits* Othe, Becurities, .....6.eeeee + 14.997,874 
Other Deposits ... Notes ...-seees eee =©7 ,669,090 
Seven Day and other Bi Gold and Silver Coin,........ ° 334,582 





£3 3,564 £35,728,4504 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acots, 


















BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakesa107 19 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Weish Bars. ° oo.%o 00 
New Dollars ...ccccecccececeveces «0 5 Of | Lead, british,rig. 200, 0006 
Silverin Bars, Standard .......+++. © 5 ly | Steel, Swedish heg... 16 0 0,., 0 0 @ 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 16, 
a ©& i) ‘. *. ae 8 
Wheat, R.New 520056 Rye .s.e0004 310033 Maple..... 44to4% Oats, Feed... l9to2) 
Fi 56—53 Barley ..... 26—28 White .... 48-50 rin + 20—21 
+ 52—54 |) Malting ., 36—38 Boilers ... 50-54 Polan 
54—58 | Malt, Ord... 62—64 | Beans, Ticks. 33— 42 
58 —60 » 64-63 Old ...055 42th Potato. 
. 66—70 + 40—44 | Indian Corn, t 





o— Oo} 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 




















Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending September 10, 
Wheat,... dls. Id. | Rye ...e0ee 34s. Sd.| Wheat... 54s 94. | Kye...cc0e o 338. 6d, 
Barley. » 61 Beans . 1 Barley ..... 31 3 Beans . 3 
Oats...... 22 0 Peas . 7 | Oats .....-. 21 11 Peas..... 8 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made .......+0+ per sack 60s. to 63s.| Butter—Rest Fresh, 12+. Od. per dor. 
BeConds ...cerccececerecevecece 57 — 60 | Carlow, 4. 16s, to 4/, 155. per owe 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 54 — 57 | Bacon, Irish ........ ++ sper owt, 6bs, to 66s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... «+e SL — 5A | Cheese, Cheshire csccee 68 Sa 

American per barrel 26 — 33 | Derby Plain... - 4 — OS 

a 26 — 33 | Hams, York sone TH — WO 
neh to 6». 04, 





| Eggs, Fre 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

























Newoarte anp LEaDENHALL.* SMirurieco.” Heap or Cattte at 
8. @. «8. da. s. d. & 4. 4, Suiruriero, 
Beef ., 3 @to3 Sto4 28 i 6 Friday Monday. 
Mutton. 3 §8—4 2—4 a4 5 2 Beasts. 1,059 ..00. 6,083 
Veal .. 3 O—4 0—4 210 4 8 Sheep. 6,56). . 28,480 
Pork .. 4 O0O—4 8—5 40 4 8 Calves, 591 ove 325 
lamb,, 4 4-4 5-5 46 5 6 Pigs... 280 «6.05 320 
5 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL 
Kent Pockets... + 1258, to 145s. '|Down and half-bred Hogs per lb, 164, to 17d, 
Choice ditto ... - 136 — 180) | Wether and Ewe. ... ccc ccececene 4 — 15 
Sussex ditto ... Leicester Hogget and Wether,,... 15 — 135 
Farnham ditto. . Skin Combing. ....+cececeeeeeees iS — Mae 
MAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELS. Wurtrecuarer. 
Hay, Good ...sececeeeeesL10s. to 1208. . 95s. to 100s to 103. 
Inferior. —@ . 85 — 90 v 
OW eves o— 0, 59 — wv 
Clover ....seee —130 . eee L1O 126 
Wheat Straw . BE — 40 cececeees 24 3s 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oll wssccsecceveees perewt. £2 © © /Tea, Souchong, fine,perlb. 1s. 0! to 2) 07, 
Refined ... Congou, TNE .....seeeeee —- 19 
Linseed Oil ...... eee | Pekoe, flowery........+ »~léa—ee 
Linseed Oil-Cake . per 1000 12 0 0 * In Kond—Duty Is. 10/4. per ib. 
Candles, per dozen .. 6s. Od, to 6s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. 62+. to 95s. Of, 
Moulds, per dozen .. .6s. 10d. to 7s. 64 Good Ordinary .....66.0065 6s. ~ 48.0, 
Coals, Hetton,....++. Os, Od. Sugar, Muscovado, percwt,,. 24. 9) % 
TeCSccrseseeseceveceeeseosee 08. Od, | West India Molasses ....... Os, 04. to 0s. 0%, 
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ZTEC LILLIPUTIANS’ FAREWELL 
NIGHTS at the MARIONETTE THEATRE, Lowther 
Arcade, Strand, Decidedly the LAST TWELVE DAYS of 
the Exhibition of these Wondrous Beings; they positively 
appear in Dublin on the 3d Ocroper, by Special Invitation to 
attend the closing of the Great Exhibition ; their stay in Lon- 
don cannot, under these circumstances, be prolonged: Sarvur- 
pay Ist Ocronen is positively — ‘es day} Admission, 1s. 
Open, 11 till 1,3 ull 5, and 7 ull 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 


Messrs. Reep and Roseson, shorthand- writers, coinah an 
opening foran ARTICLED PUPIL. For particulars apply 
at 6, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

7 y > > 
HE FRIEND OF THE CLERGY.— 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions, for allowing 
Permanent Pensions, “ not exceeding 4./. per annum,” to the 
‘Widows and Orphan Unmarried Daughters of Clergymen of 
the Established Church, and for affording temporary assist- 
ance to necessitous Clergymen and their Familics. 

The next ELECTION of PENSIONERS will take place on 
Tvespar the 29th Novemser 1853, when 10 persons will be 
placed on the funds. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be most 
gratefully received, by Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 217, 
Strand; Messrs. Hanbury, Taylor, and Lloyd, Lombard 
Street; and at the Offices of the Institution, where every 
information may be obtained, between the hours of 10 and 
daily. STEPHEN J. ALDRICH, Secretary, 

18, Basinghall Street, London, Sept. 8, 1853. 

Montgomery's “ Christian Life,” a M: anual of Sacred Verse, 
dedicated, by permission, to her most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, is published, elegantly bound, price 5s. for the benetit 
of this Charity, and may be had at the Olices of the Institution. 

5) oT - ‘ : 
ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s 

Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest pyable in January 

July. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
a tuses free on applic ation. 


Roxal INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 

Pall Mall, London.—Gentlemen and others can, wy 
the aid of this Society, BUY the HOUSES and LAND which 
they now occupy merely as tenants, at a qu rterly cost fora 


limited number of years not much exc ing their Rent. 
Apply to W. BRIDGES, Secretary. Active Agents wanted. 


ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Established in 1845. Capital 100,0000, 
Offices, 23, Pall Mall, London. 

Assurances effected for any amount. 

Immediate annuities granted on favourable terms. 

Annuities also granted commencing after a given rate, in- 
pence every year to the survivors in cach class of 100 
members. 

_ Active Agents wanted. 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seek, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as seeure a basis. 

The capital of 250,000/. is divided, for the convenience of 
investment and transfer, into l. shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. 

The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate 
can be judiciously declared. 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company's Vifices, 15 and 16, 
Adam Street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Sec. 


> ; ; +. 

i ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 

ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King 
Street, Manchester ; 451, West Strand, London. 

The business of this Association is that of— 

1, Life and survivorship risks of every description—Civil, 
Naval, or Military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contempo- 
raneously effected, on approved personal or any other sutti- 
cient security. 

3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates, 

4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or return- 

5. Policies payable to bearer. able premiums. 

6. Whole world policies, being perfect securities, payable 
to bearer or otherwise, at moderate additional rates. 

7. Policies without extra rates, to persons in the Militia or 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country from 
invasion. 

8. Notices of the assignment of policies registered. 

9. Medical Referee paid by this Association. 

10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reason- 
able proof being given. 
1l. Stamp-duty on policies paid by the Association. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent, divided every five years, amongst 
all policy-holders entitled to profits. 

CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Secretary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, Actuary and 
Secretary, London. 


Sik WILLIAM BURNETT'S DISIN- 

FECTING FLUID.—The best concentrated “ CHLO- 
RIDE of ZINC.”—Great Reduction of Price Aero merits 
of this Fluid, invenced by Sir W. Burnett, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
for the disinfection of sick-rooms, clothing, tine 
the prevention of contagion; the preservation of ‘oneal 
matter from putrescence ; the purification of bilge. water, 
cesspools, drains, water-closets, &c. are now so well know n 
to the public as to render comment unnecessary. Sold at the 
Office, 18, Cannon Street, City, London ; and by Chemists, 
Shipping Agents, and others, throughout the United King- 
dom, in Imperial Quart Bottles, at 2s. 6d. ; in Pints, at ls. 3d. ; 
in Half-Pints at 9d. ; and in bulk at Gs. per Gallon. Caution.— 
Beware of imitations.—The only genuine Disinfecting Fluid is 
sealed over the cork with the inscription, “ Sir Wm. Bur- 
nett’s Disinfecting Fluid,” and accompanied with numerous 
testimonials of the highe st order, and instruc tions for its use. 

































v~P 
“pur Y years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellesit health. restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Nurfolk.”—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—lIb. 9d.; 21bs. 
4s. 6d.; 5ibs. 11s. ; 12lbs. 229.; super-refined, 5ibs. 22s. ; 10tbs, 
33s. The l0lbs. and 12Ibs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Banxay pu Baray and Co. 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street; also at 330 and 451, 
Strand ; 54 Upper Baker Street , 5, Eccles Street, Pimlico. 


| OLLOWAY’S PILLS a certain cure 


for pains in the head and stomach.—Miss Sarah Har- 
graves, of 3, Hewson Strect, Carlisle, states in a letter to Pro- 
fessor Holloway, dated Sept. 10, 1853, that she was afflicted fur 

a number of years with severe ‘pains in the head and stomach, 
dizziness, weakness in the eyes, and the usual other disagree, 
able nts of a di i system. She tried 
every known remedy and had the best of medical advice, but 
derived no benefit whatever. At last she resolved to give 
Holloway’s pills a trial ; and after using them for a short time 
she was restored to perfect health, which she enjoys unin- 
terruptedly to the present time. ‘Sold by all druggists, and 
at Professor Hot.oway’'s Establishment, 24), Strand, Loudon. 





























yEW ZEALAND.—Fredk. Young and 


."s Line, to follow the Northfleet, and sail the 10th 
Oc e. x, embarking passengers at Gravesend.—For OTAGO, 
WELLINGTON, and NELSON, the fine, well-known, A 1, 
passenger-ship DUKE OF PORTLAND, 533 tons register, 800 
tons burden, J. me peer Commander. 7 
qualities and 
rendered her a favourite in “the New Z 
load in the East India Docks. For fre 
ther information, apply tu Furpx. You 
Zealand Colonist’ Rooms, 9, Adelphi T: metre , Strand. 


QFF ICE OF ORDNANCE, 
12th September 1853. 
‘The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordnance do hereby 
give notice that they will SELL BY AUCTION, at the 
Tower, on Turspay the 20th rnsr. at 11 o'clock in the Fore- 
NOON precisely, sundry Lots of OLD STORES, consisting of 
Great Coats, Serge-cuttings, Bolts, Hinges, Shutter bars, 
Smiths’ Bellows, West India Hoes, Files, Copper, Steel, Iron, 
Tools of sorts, and various other articles; the whole of which 
may be viewed at the Tower four days previous to the Sale, 
(Sunday execepted,) from 10 till 4 o'clock, upon application to 
the Principal Storekeeper’s Office at that place, where Cata- 
logues of the Lots and Conditions of the Sale will be delivered. 
Ksy order of the Board, J. WOOD, for the Sec. 











| LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Casks of 


p Eighteen Gallons, 30s. ; and in full-sized Bottles, Im- 

perial Measure only, wali which the Public gain one third— 
QUARTS....... &s. per dozen. 
PINTS 5s. - 
HALF-PINTS 3s. 






est state of per rfection, by 
t, Beer Me re hant, 54, Pall Mall. 


; > 

[)INNEFORD' S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably ads 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; ¢ 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixnerono and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Lond Street, London. 


“ADIES TRAVELLING will find the 
application of ROWLAND’S KALYDOR gratefully re- 
freshing in preserving the delicacy and beauty of the COM- 
PLEXION and SKIN from the ful influence of the sun 
and dust ; dispelling the cloud of | uor and relaxation, al- 
laying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attendant on restored clasticity and health- 
ful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, and dis- 
colourations, are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
give place to a delicat ly clear and fair complexion. In 
cases of sunburn or stings of insects its virtues have long been 
acknowledged,—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Caution 
—The words “ Rowlaads’ Kalydor ” are on the wrapper. Sold 
by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hation Garden, London ; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Supplied, in the 
He ARRINGTON PARKE 































[Satur day, 


T°? THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
MUSIC BOUND for Two-anp- SIxrence, and 
Tunee-ano-Sixrence per Volume. 
Specimens to be seen at 85, veh Sesto Lane, Trafalgar 
ua 





y 
VEw AD AND ( CHOICE ‘BOOKS.—AI the the 
iL best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MU. 
DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subseribe: OTS 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuagtes Epwarp Mvupie, 510, New Oxford Street 


j 7 a. ee 
NICOLL's AUTUMNAL PATTERNS 
, are now ready. EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY com. 
| bined, as illustrated by the well-known Patent PALETOT, at 
Two Guine: ras. In England, France, or Germany, the be st 
talent, workmanship, and matcrials are secured by” 
D. NICOLL, 114, 115, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, ‘and 
| CORNHIL L, LONDO IN. 


. > - 

(Gas CHANDELIERS AND 

BRACKETS.—The increased and increasing use of 
Gas in Private Houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
to collect from the various manufacturers all that is New and 
Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
offices, passages, and dwelling- rooms, as wellas to have some 
designed expressly for him; these are now ON SHOW in one 
of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty 
variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices propertionste wv ith .Gow 
which have tended to make his Ir ry Esta 
the largest and most remarkable in the Rm = from 
12s. 6d. (two light) to Sixteen Guineas. 


‘a 
[ AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT. 

4 TERNS.—The Largest, as well as the Choicest Assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other 
LAMPS, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERA- 
TEUR LAMPS, with all the latest improve ments, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormelu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier mache, is at WM. 3. BURTON’s, 
and they are arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 

PALMER'S CANDLES, Sd. a pound.—Palmer's Patent 
Candies, all marked “ Palmer.” 































s. d. 
Single or double wicks .....+.....++++ +++ © 8 per pound 
Mid. size, 3 wicks....... 0 8 ” 
Magnums, 3 or 4 wicks... 9 = 
English Patent Camphine, ‘in a ans.. 35 . per gallon, 
Best Colza Oil .....0cceecseceecsccess - 6 


WILLIAM 8, BURTON w LL Anee sHow- 
ROOMS, (al! communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devotc a 
sulely to the show of GENE? AL FURNISHING LRONMON 
| GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japen- 
ned Wares, Iron and Brass Hedsteads,) so arranged and Gas 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selce 

tions. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’ 
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~ THE INSURRECTION ID 


HE SECOND EDITION of Messrs. CALLERY and YVA 








CHIN. A. 


S Work, brought 





down to the present time, by J. ONENFORD, is just published, price 7s. oy with Portrait and 


Map. The Times, 


Spectator, E. ‘xaminer, Atheneum, and other Journals, have highly commended this 


volume for the interesting and valuable information it affords on the present state of affairs in China. 


London: 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, 


Cornhill. 





On the Ist of m= ~~ _ published, No. I. 


the 
L ONDON Qu: ARTE i LY REVIEW. | 
ConTENTS : 
1. Christian Population of the Turkish Empire. 

Wesley and his Critics. 
. Forbes’s Memorandums in Ireland. 
os ptogamic Vegetation. 

irit- Rappings ; and Table-Movings. 
d odern and ~~ iwval Hygiéne. 
Secularism : its Logic and Appeals. 
. Public Education. 
. Ultramontanism ; its threatened Supremacy in 

Europe. 

India under the English. 

Brief Literary Notices, Reviews. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ The articles are every one, without exception, ably 
written; some of them are, indeed, profoundly reasoned ; 
and the London Quarterly Review, therefore, bids fair 
to obtain a fair share of popularity, Saas to enjoy a 
protracted and healthy life.” — Obser 

“ The first number is a creditable spec imen. The 
best paper is undoubtedly the first, on ‘* the Christian 
Population of the Turkish Empire.” The other nine 
articles deal with topics of current interest; and the 
treatment is able and sustained.”— Spectator. 

“The London Quarterly Revicw is well edited; the 
articles varied and able. The all-engrossing subject 
of Turkey is treated of, in the opening article, instruc- 
tively and philosophically. The article on * Crypto- 
gamic Vegetation ” is clear and popular in the exposi- 
tion of a very curious part of botany. This paper is 
succeeded by an admirable one on Modern and 
Medimval Hygiéne.” The three concluding articles 
are, “* Public Education,” “ U Itramontanism,” and 
** India under the English.” Thus, it will be seen, 
the contents of this new Review are varied, and 
promise a new and important accession to our periodi- 
cal literature.”— Leader. 

* This is a new Quarterly, and is a very fair specimen 
of talent and sound judgment. The articles are suffi- 
ciently diversified to insure popularity, and abound with 
sagacious observations.” he lls Weekly Messenger. 

** This new serial puts forth claims of a high order, 
and will certainly prove a formidable rival to the esta- 
blished Quarterles, Ifcarried out with the same spirit 


EAL De 


~ 


0. 








| as the first number, the London Quarterly Review w ill 
| establish itself as a favourite with the reading public.” 


Piceadilly ; | 


Leeds Intelligencer. 

** This is a new periodical claimant on the patronage 
of the public. First numbers usually have much care 
spent upon them: but we have seldom seen so much 
expended as has been done in the case of this new ven- 


ture. If merit deserve success, the London Quarterly 
will certainly come in for its share.”— Church and State 
Gazette. 


“ We trust that the conductors of the London Quar- 
terly will be justified, by its success, in the undertakin 
they have commenced. We should account it a bac 


omen, if a work so full of talent, instruction, and avail- 

able powers against the threatening evils of the present 

times, were not adequately estimated and sustained.” — 

Watchman, 

London: Partrrings and Oakey, 30, Paternoster Row, 
and 70, Edgeware Road ; 


and all Booksellers. 





j Price ls.; post free, ls. 6d. 
HE RUSSIAN QUESTION; 
or the Crisis in the East. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the French of L. Levuzox Le Dve (formerly 
Y ‘ de Mission to the Courts of Russia and Fin- 
By J. H. Unquuant, Esq. 
: CLarke, Beeron and Co. 148, Fleet Street. 





A 
land). 
London 





DR. CUMMING ON ST. MATTHEW. 
Now complete in cloth, 5s, 
eo EVENING tADINGS 
ON ST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. Jonny Cum- 
| mine, D.D. with Frontispiece, 
In the same Series. 


HE BOOK OF REVELATION. Com- 


plete. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
T. MARK now Publishing in Numbers. 
Arruur Hatt, Virrvr, and Co. 25, 


Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

| I OMCZOPATHY FAIRLY REPRE- 
SENTED, in Reply to Dr. Stuvson’s ‘* HOMCE- 

| OPATHY” MISREPRESENTED. By WILLIAM 

Henpensox, M.D. Professor of General Pathology in 

the University of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh : Tuomas Consrasix and Co,; HAMILTON, 
Avams, and Co. London. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY, ESTABLISH- 

ED FOR THE PURPOSE OF PRINTING 

RARE OR UNPUBLISHED VOYAGES AND TRA- 
aa 


LS. 


The First Volume of 


MENDOZA’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT AND 
MIGHTIE KINGDOM OF CHINA, Edited by Suv 
Grorce T. Staunton, Bart. with an Introduction by 
R. H. Mason, Esq. is NOW READY for the Sub- 
scribers of 1853, and will be de live red by Mr, Ricwarps, 
37, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inu Fields, t o whom 
all directions on the subject are to be addressed. 


The Second Volume, as well as THE WORLD EN- 
COMPASSED BY SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, Edited 
by W. Sanpys Vaux, Esq. M.A. will appear shortly. 

FATHER FERDINAND VERBIEST’S NARR4- 
TIVE OF HIS JOURNEY INTO TARTARY, in 
the Retinue of the Emperor of China, to be Translate a 
and Edited by the Earl of E.iesmerer, and the TRA- 
| VELS OF THE RUSSIAN TRAV EL LER NIKI- 
| TIN IN INDIA, in the Fifteenth Century, to be Trans- 
lated from a Russian MS. and Edited by Count Wiet- 
HORSKY, of the Russian Imperial Legation, are in course 
of preparation. 

Annual Subscription, 17. 1s. 
tions are received by the Soc aa s Bankers, 
Bovverre and Co. Haymarket; by the Secretary, R. 








Names and Subscrip- 
Messrs. 


Arps, the Society’s Agent, 37, Great Queen Street. 


| 
| 
| 
| H. Masor, Esq. British Muse a and by Mr. Rucu- 
| N.B, The Subscription is payable the Ist of January. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANN ICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION. 








— 





Now Publishing, with numerous Illustrations on Wood and Steel, price Eight Shillings, Vorume IL 
Part I. containing, besides numerous minor New Articles, the following: 


AGRICULTURE, the Practical Part, with all the latest Improvements, by Joux Wrison, Esa., Eddington 
Mains, Berwickshire. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, by Tuomas AnpErsoy, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Glasgow, and Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry to the Highland and Agricultural Society. 

AFFGHANISTAN, and several other articles on INDIA, by Evwarp Tuornton Esa. of the Statistical De- 
partment in the East India House, and Author of the Gazetteer of Scinde, Se. Se. 

ESCHYLUS, by Joun Srvuart Bracke, Ese. Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 

ADDISON, by Wiiu1AM Spatprne, Esq. Professor of Rhetoric in the University of St. Andrews. 

AFRICA, by Avaustus PETERMANN, Esq. Physical Geographer to the Queen, and Secretary to the Geographical 
Society. 

ADVOCATE, AGENT, Sc. By Joux Hur Burroy, Ese. Author of “ History of Scotland from the 
Revolution,” Se. 

AGRARIAN LAWS. By Gronce Ferevuson, Professor of Humanity, King’s College, Aberdeen. 

ADAM (COMMISSIONER), By the Hon. Lord Cocxsury, Author of “ The Life of Lord Jeffrey.” 





Other New Articles for future volumes are now in progress. 
Among these may be mentioned : 
ATTERBURY, by the Right Hon, Tuomas Banrnaroy Macavtay, M.P, 
BOTANY, by Jouxn Horton Barrovr, M.D. F.R.S.E. Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 
ARNOLD, by Rev. Witr1aM Liypsiy ALexanper, D.D. &e. &e. 


And on the Progress of MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL SCIENCE during the Nineteenth Century, by 
James D. Fornes, Esq. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 





In every country where Science and Literature have been long and successfully cultivated, and books extensively multiplied, at- 
tempts more or less skilful have been made to reduce the mass of information to a compendious and regulated form, and to furnish a 
ready access to its varied details by means of Encyclopedias. Of the importance and advantages of such publications, there can 
scarcely be two opinions. Executed on a plan sufliciently comprehensive, they ought to embrace all the departments of human learn- 
ing, rendering the Alphabeta ready key, not only to the Arts and Sciences, but to the multiplied details of History, Biography, 
Geography, and Miscellaneous Literature. A work thus constructed is not only valuable to the Scholar and the Man of Science asa 
Dictionary of Universal Reference, but the subjects being treated in a form consistent with Systematic Exposition, as well as with Al- 
phabetical Arrangement, the book beeomes an inestimable treasure to those, who, although they cannot afford leisure for very laborious 
research or profound investigation, are yet desirous to possess that general information on all subjects which constitutes an intelligent 
and well-informed man. 

Among books of this class, the Excycirorepta Brirannica has long been conspicuously eminent. Asa Great Rerertory or 
Human Know ence it has continued since 1771 to accumulate the ever increasing treasures of Science and Literature. It was first 
published in three volumes 4to. 1771; next, in ten volumes, in 1778; in eighteen volumes in 1797, to which was added the Svprir- 
MENT, in two volumes, by Bishop Grete, in 1801; this was followed by an edition in twenty volumes, in 1810; and other two editions 
during the succeeding ten years; to which was added the celebrated SurrLemeENt, in six volumes, 4to. edited by Professor Narier, 
commenced in 1815, and finished in 1824. 

Tue Seventn Eprrion, which was completed in 1842, embodied whatever remained valuable in the previous editions and in the 
Supplements, and was further enhanced in value by the additions of some of the most celebrated disquisitions which have adorned the 
literature of the nineteenth century. The publication thus of Seven Editions with successive improvement, and the sale of 35,000 
copies, not during an excitement raised by a factitious reputation, but during a succession of years, in which the work was tested and 
approved by the most accomplished and scientitic scholars, remains an irrefragable proof of the unquestionable merit of this National 
Work, and have given it so Hecided a preference in public favour, that its popularity, instead of suffering diminution from rivalship, 
has steadily continued to increase, and never stood higher than at the present time. 

It has been the leading object of its conductors to combine abstract with practical, and solid with pleasing information, in such 
proportions as wonld be most useful and most acceptable to the public, to deliver the truths of Science in the most accurate and intelli- 
gible form, and at the same time to pay due attention to those branches of knowledge, which, though not admitting of a scientific shape, 
are yet deservedly popular and have a powerful influence on the taste, habits, and character of the individual,—in a word, to render 
the work at once a Dicrionary of Scrence, a Copious Ansrracr of Lirerarure and Putosopny, and a Book of Universal 
REFERENCE. 

The Ercurm Eprrion will undergo careful revision and extensive alterations, so as to be accommodated to the improved taste and 
advanced intelligence of the times. Arrangements are accordingly made to secure the eodperation of the most eminent living Autho 
who have contributed treatises in the various departments of Science, Literature, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Statistics, an 
General Knowledge, to supersede those now rendered obsolete by the progress of discovery, improvements in the arts, or the general 
advancement of society. 

In giving effect to the extensive plan of reconstruction thus adopted, due consideration will at the same time be given to the great 
and ne value of many of those Articles and Treatises with which the former Editions were enriched. The possession of these 
invaluable contributions forms, indeed, a characteristic feature of the Work, and gives it a decided preéminence over every other pub- 
lication of its class. 

To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and the Manufacturer, to the Clergyman and the Layman, to the Stu- 
dent of Science or Philosophy, and the Cultivator of Literature or the Fine Arts, the Encyclopedia Britannica will prove an acquisition 
of the highest value. The great scope of its information also recommends it to Emigrants and other persons resident in quarters where 
access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them the enjoyment of extensive libraries. 

_ To all such the Publishers confidently recommend the present Edition of the Excycrorxp1a Britannica, as a work deserving of 
their confidence and support, and worthy of the National Name. 





Edinburgh: ApAm and Cartes Brack. London: Simpkin, MarsHaLt, and Co. 
City: Saurrn, Exper, and Co.; Piccadilly: Harcnarp; Regent Street: Bosworru; Strand: Sarrm and Son. 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. Specimens of the Work and Illustrations are now ready. 
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Just vente i ; 
IR CHARLES NAPIER ON INDIA, 
& LORD DALHOUSIE’S MISGOVERNMENT. 
Cuartes Wesrerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





Just published, price 1s. 
ORD BROUGHAM'S SPEECHES IN 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 26th and 28th July, 
on COUNTY COURTS and LAW AMENDMENT. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, with Illustrations, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
HE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 
Impressions of America. By Freprika Bremer. 
Artuur Hatt, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 
This day, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. with Coloured 
Frontispiece, by WARREN, 
HE PROVOCATIONS of MADAME 
PALISSY. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell,” &c. 
Artnur HAtt, Virtus, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


Just tN price Sixpence, 
T HE VIN 


E-DUTIES. 
By W. W. Wurrmore, Esq. 

London : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 

Paternoster Row; Bridgnorth: Row.ey, Brothers. 














Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1. ls. 
AKFIELD ; or Fellowship in the East. 
By Ponsaner. 
London: Loneman and Co. Rugby: Crosstry and 
BILuinGTon. 





On Friday, the 30th instant, in 16mo. price 1s. 
HE CHASE IN BRITTANY. By I. 
Horr, Author of “ Brittany and the Bible.” 
Forming Part 49 of the Traveller’s Library. 
The Forty-eighth Part, price Is. 
CONFESSIONS of a WORKING MAN. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonomMans. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 
ECTURES in AID of SELF-IM- 


PROVEMENT, on—1l. Self-Improvement, and 
the Motives to it—2. Religion as a Study—3. Books 
and Reading — 4. Conversation and Discussion—5. 
Manners and Social Respectability—and 6. Circum- 
stance and Character; addressed chiefly to Young Men. 
By Tuomas T. Lyncn, Author of ‘‘ Memorials of Theo- 
philus Trinal,” &c. 

mdon : LonemMan, Brown, Green, and LonGMaANs. 
NEW WORKS BY MR. JAMES AUGUSTUS 
ST. JOHN 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price One Guinea, 
T ERE AND BACK AGAIN IN 

SEARCH OF BEAUTY. By James Aveustus 
Sr. Joun. 

‘A kind of literary sketch-book, containing por- 
traits, scenes, and tableaux, anecdotes and tales, in 
rich variety.”—John Bull. 

By the same Author, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 

ISIS: AN EGYPTIAN PILGRIMAGE. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Printed on medium paper, 34. each, 
RITING COPY-BOOKS, in a Pro- 
gressive Series, of Twenty Sorts, by R. Scorr, 
th Engraved Head-lines, from the same Copper- 
lates as are used for his Copy Lines. 
tely issued, the same Series, on post paper, 4d. each. 
*,* As specimens of the excellence of these Copy- 
books, attention is invited to ‘‘ Current Hand” (No. 
a ** Ladies’ Angular Hand” (No. 18). 
Edinburgh : Oxrver and Boyp; London: SimpKry, 
MAarsuHatt, and Co. 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
In 2 vols. price 2/, 2s. cloth lettered; or 2/. 10s. 
ay! 


half-bound, 
RAIG'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: | S 
t: } . 7 T L . 





gical, gical, and Pr 3 
as well as embracing all the Terms used in Science, 
Literature, and Art. It contains the improvements of 
Webster’s, with the English Pronunciation, and the 
Derivation of all Words and Quotations from our most 
celebrated authors. 

For general convenience, an edition of the above 
valuable work is being published in Sixpenny Numbers, 
once a Fortnight. 

London: Grorcre Rovrtence and Co. 2, 
Farringdon Street. 


NHE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By 
Cuartes M‘Inrosn, late Curator of the Royal 
Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians at 
Claremont and Brussels, and now of those of his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch at Dalkeith Palace. 

Vol. I. now published, embraces the Formation and 
Arrangement of Gardens; the Erection, Heating, Ven- 
tilation, and General Detail of Conservatories, Hot- 
houses, Pits, and other Garden Structures; the laying- 
out of Flower Gardens, and the Objects of Nature and 
Art appropriate to each style. Illustrated with 1073 
Engravings. Price 50s. 

e Vol. II. now publishing in Parts, will contain: The 
Culinary or Kitchen Garden—The Hardy Fruit Garden 
—The Forcing Garden—The Flower Garden, including 
carefully selected lists of improved varieties in all these 
departments. 

ILLiaM BiLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) THIRD AND FOURTH 
GREEK BOOKS, 


Now ready, x 
HE THIRD GREEK BOOK; con- 
taining a Selection from ‘* Xenophon’s Cyro- 
pedia,” with Explanatory Notes, Syntax, and a Glos- 
sarial Index. Ky the late Rev. Tuomas Kercurver 
ArRNoLp, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Price 3s. 64. 

2. The FOURTH GREEK BOOK; or the Last 
Four Books of ** Xenophon’s Anabasis, containing the 
History of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks” : 
with Explanatory Notes, and Grammatical References. 
By the same Editor. Price 4s. 

Rivinorons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, The FIRST GREEK BOOK, on the Plan of 








> First Latin Book. Second Edition, 5s. 
2. The SECOND GREEK BOOK, on the same 
Plan, 5s, 64, 











THE SPECTATOR. 





This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, in foolscap 

8vo. cloth, price 3s. be 

HE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY 

EUCHARIST. By Archdeacon Wi.berronce. 
* A work greatly needed in the Church of England.” 
—Guardian. 
London: J. and C. Moztry, 6, Paternoster Row. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


Just published, price ls. Gd. in enamelled boards, 
HE FUTURE LIFE by EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG, being the Third Volume of the 
** Spiritual Library.” 
Already published 
Volume IL.—THE RELIGION OF 
By Emanvet Ricuer. Price 1s. 6¢. 
eIl.—THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY. By 
Epwarp Ricuer. Price 2s. 
Belfast : Jomn Simms; London: Joun Cuarman, 
142, Strand. 


MHE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





* GOOD SENSE. 


lum 





In three volumes 


HE COLONEL. By the Author of 


the “ Perils of Fashion.” 
thay +544). AUCIITESTER. 
+ 


Dedicated to the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli. 
A. 
i 


L E C T Rh 
By the Author of “‘ Rockingham.” 

With Illustrations by Lord Geravp Firzorrap. 
A ILIEFORD. A Family History. 
a 
Also, now ready, in 2 vols. 


By the Author of “‘ John Drayton.” 
. 5 21s. 
ee SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND 





(Just ready.) 

MODERN INSTANCES. Second Edition. 
Hvrst and Brackert, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Co.isurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
NEW BOOKS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


I. 
| teats OF THE EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

By Samvet Exsor. 2 vols. Svo. 
(On Tuesday nert.) 


II. 
pevearre ES IN AUSTRALIA 
d IN 1852-53. 
By the Rev. If. Berketry Jones, M.A. late Curate 
of Belgrave Chapel. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(On Monday next.) 


III. 
ETTERS OF THE POET GRAY. 
Now first published from the Original MSs. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Mrrroxp, 
Author of the ** Life of Gray.” 
8vo. lis. 


DROITS ET DEVOIRS DES 


ES ; 
ENVOYES. Recueillis et arrangés 
Par E. C, Grenvitte Murray. Post 8vo. 


( Ready.) 
Uniform with ** The Clockmaker” and * Attaché.” 
d 














v. 
NEW EDITION OF SAM SLICK’S 
8. 6d, 


VI. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY'S 

RAILWAY LIBRARY. » 

ALAD FOR THE SOLITARY. 

¥ By an Epicure. 

Contents: Dietetics—The Talkative and the Taci- 

turn—Facts and Fancies about Flowers —A Monologue 

about Matrimony — Curious and Costly Books—Pas- 


LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT WESTERN, | 








times and Sports— Dying Words of Distinguished Men | 


—The Poetry of Plants—Infelicities of the Intellectual 
—Citations from the Cemeteries—The Shrines of Ge- 
nius—The Selfish and the Social—Pleasures of the Pen 
—Sleep and its Mysteries. 

3s. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
HRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
By the Author of ‘* Peg Woflington.” 1 vol. 
“In ‘Christie Johnstone’ is compressed more of 
thought, pathos, humour, and character, than goes to 
the furnishing forth of many tons of ordinary fiction. 
The last pages close like a strain of solemn music. Es- 
pecially admirable are the scenes of Newhaven lif2; 
which have a vividness and reality hardly inferior to 
Scott's pictures in the ‘ Antiquary.’ ’—Spectator. 


THE SECOND EDITION of CHARLES 
DELMER. 
By a Distinguished Writer. 2 vols. 
“ A work of genius.”—Eraminer. 
“ A remarkable work.” — Spectator. 
“* A book of remarkable merit.”—Morning Post. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





oneies : asa a 
Eleventh Thousand, 8vo, bound, price Its. pp. 900, 
I OMCEO0PATHIC DOMESTIC MEDI- 

CINE. By J. Laurie, M.D. Devoid of all techni- 
cality, and much enlarged by the addition of many im- 
portant articles, such as those on indigestion, scrofula, 
dropsy, the various diseases of Tropical climates, and on 
the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selec- 
tion, and the exact dose to be administered. An ex- 
cellent work for all families, and well adapted for the 
emigrant or missionary; to which a complete case of 
medicines is provided, price 55s. 

Eighth Thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 

An EPITOME of the Above. Intended to serve asa 
uide to those who are desirous of commencing the 
Jomaopathic treatment in family practice; to which a 

complete case of medicine is provided, price 35s. car- 
riage-free on receipt of post-office order. 
James Learn, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 9, Vere 
Street, Oxford Street. 











[September 17, 1853, 


- oS a 
UARTERLY REVIEW. 
r No. CLXXXVI.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 28th, and BILLS for insertion by the 
30th INSTANT. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 











s- T.F ar £ j EwWIibpur wn wo 
}DIN BURGH REVIEW, No. CC— 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 

insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub. 

lishers before Sarurpay the Ist of Ocroner. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 39, 

Paternoster Row. 

\ TESTMINSTER REVIEW.—~ 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for No. VItr, 

New Series, will be received until the 24th insranr and 

BILLS until the 27th. 
London: Jouxn CuHapman, 142, Strand. 

NEW MONTHLY WORK by W. M. THACKERay, 
With Illustrations by Ricuarp Doyir. 

On the Ist October will be published, price One Shi. 
ling, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Ricuarp Dove, No. I. o 

HE NEWCOMES 
Memoirs of a Most Re-pectable Family. 
Edited by Arruur Penpennis, Esq. 
London: Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 





Fourth Edition, two vols. with Designs by the Author, 
HARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, 
) By the Author of * Legends of the Madonna,” &e. 
“Truly delightful volumes—the most charming of 
all the works of a charming writer.” — Blackwood, 
LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 
2vols. By the same Author. 
Saunpens and O. ivy, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. 
Just ready, with Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 1s. 


HE GUILLOTINE. An _ Historical 
Essay. By the Right Hon. Joun Witson Croxer, 
Reprinted from ** The Quarterly Review.” 

The former Volumes of this Series are: 
LOCKUART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, 
HOLLWAY’S MONTH IN NORWAY. 

LORD CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF LORD BACON, 

WELLINGTON. By Jcies Mavret. 

DEAN MILLMAN’S FALL OF JERUSALEM, 

LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 

LORD MAHON’S STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. 
ALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHA- 





THE EMIGRANT. By Sir F. B. Iran. 

WELLINGTON, By Lord Etiesmerr. 

MUSIC AND DREss. By a Lady. 

LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT of NINEVEH. 

BEES AND FLOWERs. Bya Clergyman. 

LORD MAILION’S HISTORY OF THE “ PORTY- 
FIVE.” 


ESSAYS FROM THE 7/J3ES. 

GIFFARD’S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 

THE ART OF DINING. 

OLIPHANT’S JOURNEY TO NEPAUL. 

THE CHACE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. 
By Nouwrop. 

JAMES’S FABLES OF -£sOP. 

To be followed by: 
BEAUTIES OF BYRON: PROSE AND VERSE. 





A SECOND SERIES OF ESSAYS FROM THE 
TIMES. 

THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. G. Wit- 
KINSON. 


Joun Mvrnay, Albemarle Strect. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS for TRAVELLERS. 
New anp Cuearer Issve. 


| ate onlin leeaiammaan 3s. 6d. 


ee AND THE 
RHINE. 5s. 


ANDBOOK—S WITZERLAND, 
SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 7s. 6d. 
pagans —NORTH GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and the RIINE. 9%. 
pyAnenoss Seu ta GERMANY 


and the TYROL. 9%. 
THE 


So 
I 


AND 


ANDBOOK—SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, 


&e. 16s. 
SS ITALY AND 
FLORENCE. 9s. 


|) gre —CENTRAL ITALY, 
TUSCANY, and the PAPAL STATES. 7s. 


ANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY and 
ROME. (Just ready.) 

| ig 1 alee ITALY AND 
NAPLES. 


— YPT and TIIEBES. 
1 


ae 


ANDBOOK —DENMATLK, 
WAY, and SWEDEN. 12s. 

| ~~ porns & FINLAND 
12s. 


Londpn : Printed by Joseru Crayron, of 320, Strand, mt e 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Ct a 
ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St Dunstan's ia 
the West, in the City of London ; and Published by the 
aforesaid Joseru CLayTon, at 9, Wellington Strect, in the 
Procinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Micdlesex - 
—Sarvuppay, 17th Servempen 1893. 


lds. 


NOR- 


ANDBOOK—GREECE and IONIAN 
ISLANDS. (Nearly ready.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 














